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Mr. Sumner as a “Practical” Legis- 
lator. 


A MOST CREDITABLE RECORD OF VARIED USEFUL- 
NEss. 


We mentioned a few weeks since, in allusion 
to the often-repeated charge that Senator Sum- 
ner confined his attention as a legislator to a 
speciality rather than to general subjects of pub- 
lic concern, that nothing could be more untrue or 
unjust than this assertion so frequently urged 
by his political opponents; and that the record of 
the proceedings of Congress, which we would 
present in due season, would amply sustain our 
position. To those intimately acquainted with 
Senator Sumner’s labors at Washington, no such 
record as the following is needed; but for those 
who seldom hear of him except as the champion 
of the black man we present it as showing at a 
glance the versatility of his mind, the industry 
which he brings to the discharge of his public 
dutics, and the large variety and wide scope of 
topics upon which he passes. We will only add 
that the record is from the official Congressional 
proceedings, the index being that last published 
(comprising the first session of the Fortieth Con- 
gress, and the special session of the Senate im- 
mediately following), and that while the figures 
given refer to the pages of the official volume 
they also indicate the number of times the same 
subjects were consid red by the Senator. Aside 
from our special purpose in presenting this record, 
it has a value in showing what matters were pass~ 
ed upon at that session of Congress. 


FIRST SESSION FORTIETH CONGRESS. 


SUMNER, CHARLES, a Senator from Massa- 

chusetts.... Bae RN MT | 

petitions presented by............92, 216, 767 
bills introduced by— 

No. 7—to guaranty a republican form of gov- 
ernment in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Texas, and to provide for the restora- 
tion of these States to practical relations 
with the Union........... svsesasp eae 

No. 8—to prescribe an oath to maintain a re- 
publican form of government in the rebel 
States ..... yaa ...-6, 10 

No. 9—to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to 
regulate the fees and costs to be allowed 
clerks, marshals, and attorneys of the cir- 
cuit and district courts of the United 
States, and for other purposes,’’ approved 
February 26, 1853............... 

No. 47—to provide for the adjustment and 
satisfaction of claims of American citizens 
for spoiliations committed by the French 
prior to the 3lst day of July, 1801 .....49 

No. 100—supplementary to an act for the re- 
lief of Hiram Paulding, rear admiral Uni- 
ted States Nav ayy | 

No. 115—to enforce the several provisions of 
the constitution abolishing slavery, declar- 
ing the immunities of citizens and guar- 
antying a republican form of government 
by securing the elective franchise to color- 
ed citizens......... sGinedie ses sOS0 

No. 124—to enforce the several provisions of 
the constitution abolishipg slavery, declar- 
ing the immunities of citizens and guar- 
antying a republican form of government 
by securing the elective franchise to color- 
OF CHIRON So ok sinc hoes reins os oe GUO 

No. 137—for the further security of equai 
rights in the District of Columbia..... 660 

No. 188—to carry into effect the convention 
with the republic of Venezuela for the 
adjustment of claims of citizens of the 
United States on the government of that 
republic....... RELA ...677 

No. 139—to amend the several acts of Con- 
gress relating to naturalization........728 

No. 141—for the futther security of equal 
rights in the District of Columbia... ..767 

joint resolutions introduced by— 

No. 1—presenting the thanks of Congress to 
George Peabody...........e0.-05 e050 

No. 2—supplementary to other joint resolu- | 
tions to enable the people of the United 
States to participate in the advantages 


eee ewes ee eee essen 


307, 321, 322, 352, 359, 360, 402, 405, 406, 
407, 438, 439, 440, 441 
remarks on the joint resolution to increase the 
force in the Patent Office ..............325 
remarks on the deficiency bill ............380 
remarks on the joint resolution relative tua 
ship-canal around the falls of the Ohio. .409 
remarks on the joint resolution in regard to 
levees for the Mississippi river..........454 
remarks on the extension of the session... .456 
remarks on the protest against the adjournment 
resolution se eseeeeeee + + 463, 464 
remarks on the bill (No. 115) securing the elect- 
ive franchise to colored citizens ........345, 
457, 609, 610, 614, 615 
remarks on the bill (No. 124) securing the elect- 
ive franchise to colored citizens ........466, 
628,642 
remarks on the resolution calling for the corre- 
spondence on Mexican affairs. ......467, 507 
remarks on the rule limiting the business of the 
July session......... Larne 6 wre 481, 482, 
483, 484, 489, 492, 493, 494, 495, 
496, 497, 498, 547, 548, 549, 616 
remarks on the call for information touching 
Indian hostilities.............. see Ok 
remarks on the supplementary reconstruction 
bill (No. 181) 2 oe a cece ccecce anes 200) Ooo 
523, 528, 533, 584, 553, 555, 556, 571, 572, 
573, 574, 575, 580, 581, 582, 583, 584, 586 
remarks on the inquiry relating to the execu- 
tion of the Capitol police force act......508 
remarks on the resolution concerning Maximil- 
ian’s decrees. . wees eee 008, 509, 598 
remarks on the resolution uf thanks to General 
Sheridan......... as < sod See eee 
remarks on the supplementary reconstruction 
bill (No. 123) .............. 511, 
612, 613, 625, 729 
remarks on the bill providing for the examina- 
tion of Maurice Rice Evans........615, 701 
remarks on the bill providing for reconstruc- 
tion expenses ................681, 632, 633 
remarks on the resolution calling for the in- 
structions to military commanders......651, 
652, 653, 655 
remarks on the bill for the further security of 
equal rights in the District ............660, 
665, 677, 726 
remarks on the resolution of sympathy with 
the people of Crete......... 72 
remarks on the bill to amend the naturaliza- 


ee ee 


ROMANO ie ess a bu tee osa wees 728, 729 
remarks on the adjournment of the July ses- 
MOR. 6s ccaas ...729, 782, 783, 734, 754, 755 


remarks on the bill to regulate the selection of 
otlicers in Washington city ............748 
remarks on granting the use of the Senate 
Chamber for a lecture...... peaesgetauy- 101 
remarks on adjournment final ........794, 795 
SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE—APRIL 1-19, 1867. 
SUMNER, CHARLES, a Senator from Massa- 
chusetts— 
resolutions submitted by— 
proposing the expulsion of Mr. Saulsbury, a 
Senator from Delaware, for having appear- 
ed repeatedly on the floor of the Senate 
while in a condition of intoxication—[ April 
ye od ees wdissce wawetetiss ae vaea cae tep 
calling for a copy of any recent correspond- 
ence which may have taken place upon 
the subject of prisoners of war taken by 


PApril 10) 1867) on oes cccce sscascene Gee 
calling for copies of any official opinions 
which may have been given by the Attor- 

ney General, the Solicitor of the Treasury, 

or by any other officer of the government 

on the interpretation of the act of Congress 
regulating the tenure of offices, &¢.— 
PAD TL TROT Ie cise ss ae ceeseeer 

in regard to mediation between the contend- 
ing parties in the republic of Mexico— 
PAQMED ASG. os ese seas cass .+. Bd 
motions made by. .824, 831, 843, 844, 845, 850 
incidental remarks by .......... aves eee 
remarks on the resolution of adjournment, 825, 
826, 830, 851, 832, 833, 835, 843, 644 

remarks on the resolution calling for a copy of 
the opinions of the Attorney General, &c., 
on the reconstruction acts.... LOA. 4 
remarks on the resolution in regard to the ab- 


sence of Governor Cummings .......... 827 
remarks on the resolution relating to condensed 
reports of the debates........... ees dees 845 


remarks on the extension of the session. ..845, 
$47, 848, 849, 850 
remarks on the revision of the rules.......849 








of the Universal Exhibition at Paris in 
1867 co as ANS A ae emer a 8 Fisccsae 6 
No. 39—concerning the uniform of persons | 
in the diplomatic service of the United 


SIMIOS res i ee sco oko cls eee 216 
No. 63—declaring sympathy with the suffer- 
ing people of Crete....... ove swnewepud ot 


resolutions submitted by— 
declaring certain further guarantees required | 
ir the reconstruction of the rebel States— 
{March 15, 1867] ......... Spee IR 15, 

49, 56, 68, 467 
providing for the adjournment ot Congress 


Y 


The Anthony Burns Slave-Case in 
Boston. 


ANECDOTES AND REMINISCENCES. 


In the September number of //arper’s Monthly, 
in the “Editor's Drawer,” are the following sto- 
ries of Benjamin F. Hallett of Boston :— 


The late Benjamin F. Hallett, of Boston, was 
United States District Attorney at a time when 
the anti-slavery men, at least, thought there was a 





until the first Monday of June, and unless 
it be then otherwise ordered by the two, 
Houses, until the first Monday of Decem- | 


ber, 1867—[ March 28, 1867].......... 303 | 
in relation to homesteads for freedmen— | 
EEOC Se bc 17m Bites oxocmmstneaears wpeecmraregre | 


calling for copies of correspondence relating | 
to recent events in Mexico—|July 3, 1867] | 
467, 507, 508, 729 | 

declaring that the Senate will proceed to the! 
despatch of the public business requiring | 
attention, without undertaking in advance | 
to limit the action of Congress to any | 
“special subject—|July 5, I867]........ 481) 
rescinding the resolution of the Senate | 
adopted 5th July last limiting the business | 
cf the Senate—|[July 8, 1867]... .510, 547, 
suspending the rule of the Senate limiting | 
business so tar as to allow the considera. | 
tion of the bill S. No. 124—[July 15. | 
Fei S Pica eeettg ems Cot BSS ra meee ga 628, 642) 
declaring the privileges of debate in the Sen- | 
ate with regard to civil ofticers liable to 
impeachment—|July 20, 1867]........752 
‘calling for any correspo dence with Mr. Mot- | 
ley, late minister of the United States at 
Vienna, or with the Austrian government, | 
not heretofore communicated, especially so 
far as the same relates to the removal of! 
Mr. Motley from his post—|November 26, 
TSOG) cS aees oo eee ie ener 794 
calling for any papers on file at the War De- | 
partment relating to the application ot Fitz | 
John Porter, an otficer in the Army of the 
United States, dismissed tor misconduct 
on the sentence of a court-martial, ap- 
proved by the late President Lincoln, and | 
now seeking a revision of his case—[No | 
vember 27, 1867] soz 
requesting the President of the United States 
to communicate any official information 
which may have been received in regard 
to the formation and the functions of the: 
government of the United States of North 
Germany—[ November 25, 1867] 7380 
granting the use of the Senate Chamber for 
a lecture from hev. Newman Hall on the! 
evening of the 26th of November—[No- | 


vember 2b, 2067105 05. 6s va see ienes 780 
reports made by......... 67, 216, 267, OTT, 727 
motonmimade O07). 5. sche aeeeke es 28, 33, 

66, 92, 105, 216, Bsl, 441, 463, 467, 499, | 


_ S47, 609, G10, G14, 628, 642, 665, 729, 748! 
incidental remarks by. .......0.....0.008% 27, 
GS. 93. 106, 250. 873. 465, 467, 606, 6O9, 660, 
677, 702, 726, 727, 729, 732, 793, 810, S11, 817! 
remarks on the resolutions presenting the 
thanks of Congress to George Peabody. 628 
remarks on the resolution relating to the Paris 


Exhibitions: 66. ss i. Se 6, 10,15 
remarks on the bill te guaranty a republican 
form of government to certain States... .. 10 


remarks on the reconstruction resolutions ..15 
19, 40, 51, 52, 43, 4, 05, 56, 71, 487, 468 
remarks on an adjournment over. .......-.- 33 
remarks on the order of business. 
8460, 464, 465, 466, 499, 600, 642, T28 

remarks on the supplementary reconstruction 
RH ace. ccc eames .78, 95, 100, 
101, 104, 105, 117, 188, 142, 146, 147, 155, 

158, 159, 163, 164. 165, 167, 168, 160, 153 
remarks on the credentials of Hon. Philip F. 
WORD ro 5 asta os see een 176 
remarks on the joint resolution concerning di- 
plomatic costume...........-..--- 216, 217 
remarks on the joint resolution for the sale of 
certain Indian stocks .........-......-. 224 
remarks on the bill in regard to the sale of ships 
to belligerents.. 0.2.0.0... M41, 201, S28, 829 
remarks on the bill supplementary for the relief 
of Miram Paulding................ 267, Ws) 
remarks on the allegations against certain Sen- 
ators 295, 384 


CEPe ee TOTaE RTE Ere a), o 


rewarks on the adjournment of Congress. .303, | @40 


systematic attempt to violate, and so debauch, the 
public sentiment of New England by entorcing 
the fugitive-slave law in Boston. No great nicety 
of language was used in denouncing men who, 
like Mr. [allett, were active in this business. 
One day, as the story goes, Mr. Hallett encount- 
ered Edward Sohier, Esq., a noted wit of the 
Boston bar, who did not always spare a joke at 
the expense of a friend. To him Mr. Hallett 
complained that the abolitionists were outrage- 
ously abusive—that they even called him ‘Judas 
Iseariot.’’ ‘Well,’’ returned Mr. Sohier, ‘‘of 
course, Mr. Hallett, that makes no difference to 
you; but what would Judas Iscariot say?” 

The other story relates to the trial of the cele- 
brated Theodore Parker for complicity in the at- 
tempt to rescue Anthony Burns, a fugitive slave, 
and was told to our correspondent by Mr. Parker 
himself. Mr. Hallett, as District Attorney, drew 
up the indictment under which Theodore Parker 
and several others were brought to trial. The 
indictment proved detective, and Mr. Hallett was 
cousiderably irritated at the consequent dismiss- 
al of the case by Judge Curtis. As Theodore 
Parker turned to leave the court room he en- 
countered Mr. Hallett, who said to him, in a 
voice which, on occasion, could be very gruff, 
“Well, Mr. Parker, you have crept out through a 
knot-hole this tme."” To which Mr. Parker in- 


| stantly replied, in a voice four times as grulf as 


Mr. Lallett’s could ever have been, ‘'1 will kuock 
a bigger hole next time.” 

While Mr. Parker's manner in common scciety 
was extraordinarily gentie, and his voice had al- 
must a feminine sottness, no man was better able 
thus to encounter and put down what he consid- 
ered the arrogance of those engaged in the sla- 
very propaganda of that day. 

The second of these stories seems to be told 
with rigorous accuracy ; the first, also, from what 
seems good authority, and from the current re- 
port of the time—and there is little doubt of its 
correctness. It is top gool not to be true. His- 
tory owes Hallett some rebuke. But he wasa 
saint compared with the men of culture and re- 
tinement among the Boston aristocracy who lent 
themselves to be the hounds of Daniel Webster 
and the slave-drivers. 

When the time comes to tell the whole story of 
the Burns case there will be an inexhaustible sup. 
ply of anecdote. A well-known politician was the 
man who was sent into the Faneuil Hall meeting to 
notify it that a mob of negroes was breaking into. 
the court-house. He shouted this in from the 


‘duor, hardly reeognized by any, if at all, anil 


then rejoined the attacking party, which preced- 
ed the grand rush about five minutes. Mr. Par- 
ker once told a friend that he prolonged his Mark- 
Anthony speech to the people at Faneuil Hail 


. half an hour after he had ceased to have any- 


thing to say, waiting for the agreed signal (as 
above). By some fatality it came too late, and 
another speaker, meanwhile, had undertaken to 
calm the seething passions which had no object. 
All the important confidences in the Barns case 
would come to a trusty friend in consultation 
with Mr. Parker. One such walked home with 
him, after morning service, on the following Sun- 
day, and told him that a colored man had inform- 
ed him (the narrator} that he had seen Watson 
Freeman, the marshal, pass across the entry for 
one instant during the attack on the court-house, 
and had fired at him with a pistol; and that Free- 
had testitied the day before that a pistol-ball 


had passed between his arm and his body. He never; moon are in a line with the earth, the tide is 
will torget Mr. Parker’s face of distress as he/higher; and that the relative position of these 
wrung his hands and said,—‘‘Why didn’t he hit | three bodies controls the relative height of the 
him? Why didn’t he hit him?’’ ‘tidal wave. 

One of the most extraordinary features of the! Now, has our satellite aught to do with the 
case was the delusion under which all the wit-| weather? This interesting query has been an- 
nesses who were summoned by the government | swered both in the affirmative andin the nega- 
seemed to labor. “They swore the wrong things itive. Some say that it is somewhat like the re- 
on to the wrong man,’’ and contradicted each sult of the influences exerted upon the poor fel- 
other so hopelessly that it would never have been ‘low afflicted by the bronchitis, catarrh, asthma 
possible to convict any one of the offenses charg-| and phthisic; instead of uniting and killing him, 


belligerents in the Mexican republic— : 


ed in connection with the attack. As part of the 
comedy of the affair the attacking party used a 
case of axes from which the shop-marks never 
were removed! Our informant helped to cover 
that track, which the officers did not have wit 
enough to follow. ‘The remaining axes (those 
not dropped on the ground) were hid for some 
time after, it is said, in the safe of a well-known 
lawyer ! 
Batchelder was a tissue of the strangest mistakes, 
utter blindness having fallen on those who might 
have solved the mystery which has remained im- 
penetrable to this day. 

The historian of this affair will look with won- 
der on Mr. Parker’s furesight in connection with 
the struggle in Boston over the fugitive-slave law. 
He saw that Boston was selected by the Webster 
malignants, in conspiracy with the slavery ex- 
tensionists, as the field on which the first skirmish 
of the coming battle should be fought. The 
Burns case brought the struggle so close to civil 
war that the Webster men and the Boston Demo- 
crats recoiled and abandoned the contest. If they 
had ridden over the people in Massachusetts we 
believe they would have accomplished their ends 
in the Union without recourse to civil war. 

It is to be hoped the history of that struggle 
in Massachusetts will be written before the de- 
tails are lost in the distance. 





Street-Minstrelsy in Washington-- 
tebel Songs. 


BY OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. 


During these charming moonlight evenings, 
Pennsylvania avenue and F streets, particularly 
in the vicinity of the principal hotels, have re- 
sounded with the vocal and instrumental music 
of two colored performers—one playing on the 
banjo and the other on the violin. The banjo- 
player’s expert fingering is accompanied by hi 
voice, a flexible and melodious tenor, attractifig 
large crowds wherever they halt, and frequently 
blockading the sidewalks. As out-door ‘‘conc be 
ists,’’ they are a decided success, furnis} 












to that of a first-class minstrel-troupé; and their 
tact and cunning in adapting their selections of 
tunes, and especially the accompanying words, to 
the supposed tastes of their varying audiences, 
have been turned to good account when the hat 
and inverted banjo have been passed around. 
In front of the Ebbitt and Kirkwood Houses, which 
are much of the time rebel-nests, I have noticed 


tossing down from window and balcony liberal 
largesses of fractional currency whenever “Dixie”’ 
has been played and songs have been sung in 
laudation of the ‘‘lost cause” and in celebration 
of its whilom victories—songs evidently com- 
posed at the South during the war, and in dialect 
being the unmistakable “essence of old Virgin- 
ny.” Irecall afew fragmentary snatches :— 
“T’m going down to scratch my gravel; 
In Dixie’s road I’m bound to travel: 
Lock away! 
I’ve sold my hat and bought a cap; 
I take my stand at Manassas Gap: 
Look away!” 
Of the following couplet, 
‘‘Persimmon seed and sandy bottom, 
Old times South am not forgotten,” 
the line here italicised (old and familiar as it is), 
roared out with unction, frequently kindles enthu- 
siasm and evokes an encore. 
Another song commemorates Stonewall Jack- 
son’s invincibility and his favorite tactics of com- 
ing up behind :— 
“The Yankees came to Fredericksburg, 
To try their bone and mettle; 
Tien Longstreet, Lee and Hill came up 
And drove them like the devil. 
Talk about yer horses fast 
To drive around the heater; 
But when the Yankee is turn’d loose, 
He is the fastest creetur! 
Let ’em bomb, bomb, bomb! 
The way is always clur; 
For while they are a-bombing, 
Old Jackson’s in their rar ! 
[‘‘Clar’’ 
clear and rear. | 
Confederates and Yankees were 
A-fighting breast to breast; 
They stood up close together— 
They knew not which was best; 
When Burnside rode up to the lines, 
And stood up in the saddle, 
He waved his sword and gave the word 
To ‘right about, skedad He!’ 
Let ’em bomb, bomb, bomb,’’ &c. 
Of their miscel aneous songs, and plantation- 
melodies, the following stanza may serve asa spe- 
cimen brick :— 
“Tf IT had a scolding wife, 
As sure as she was born; 
I'd take her down to Leesburg 
And trade her off tor corn!’’ 


The evidence with regard to the death of 


entertainment not much inferior in timg“and tune | 


grave, taciturn men and richly-dressed ladies | 


and “rar’’ are, of course, Southern for | 


} on Gi ology. 


; they made him a common battle-ground, and 
/completely neutralized each other. But is it in- 
'variably so? If this satellite exerts a powerful 
‘effect upon large musses of water located nearer 
‘to it than the land, which are constituted of 
jdrops, and these drops of particles, does it exert 
none on an atmospheric sponge weighing fifty- 
two hundred billion tons, and saturated with 
water, especially when that atmosphere is nearer 
to it than either the ocean or the land? Air be- 
comes rarified by solar heat, especially the stra- 
tum resting upon the terrestrial surface. Its 
burden of vapor doubtless varies from time to 
time. It also contains, after a dry spell particu- 
larly, more or less attractable particles of earthy 
niatter floating over our heads. Currents of va- 
riable intensity course through their atmospheric 
play-ground; and either dissipate or condense 
the aqueous particles, dispersing dr occasioning 
storm-clouds. 

We say that the data are so uncertain that the 
influence cannot be measure! with so much ac- 
curacy as the tides can. Nor can the tides, which 
vary many inches, be always so accurately cal- 
culated as can the lunar influence upon our earth. 


to be taken into the calculations—the former 
ranging at a distance from the earth of more than 
three million miles at each s lstice, and over a 
million at each equinox, and the moon at a dis- 
tance of over twenty-six thousand miles at its apo 
gee and perigee, and these two quantities as well 
as these two bodies daily and even hourly chang- 
ing their relative positions to each other and to the 
earth, as well as their distances, while their indi- 
rect influences, rarefaction, saturation, desicc- 
tion, accumulation, dispersion, condensation, &c., 
are continually fluctuating—these are productive 
of iucalculable/consequences. But, should 
he meteordkgistAollect all the principal data 
and carefully weigh them, as did LeVerrier and 
Adams the perturbations of Neptune upon Ura- 
nus, would he not approximate the weather- 
gauge? It might require the patience, persever- 
ance and acumen of a LaPlace, Somerville, Espy, 
or Maury; but, since the data involved becume 
more numerous and more variable as the ele- 
ments themselves become more susceptible of vis- 
ible influence, the question becomes more ab- 
struse, and requires more assiduous study, a 
sounder judgment, and perhaps a more compre- 
hensive intellect. Still, is it altogether irresolv- 
able? Every thing is governed by certain laws. 
| Nature knows no such chimera as chance. The 
| problem then is to discover the law or laws influ- 
'encing the weather; and belongs to the depart- 
ment of the meteorologist. Nor do we believe 
they are too subtile or elusive to be grasped and 
systematized, and the peculiarities of climate 
made better known to us, from the crystal region 
of the iceberg to the glowing blast of the tropical 
desert, with all their intermediate variations. 


| 
| 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Every Saturday, for September 12, is as attrac- 
tive as usual, and needs not be more so. 

The Appletons send us their cheap edition of 
the Poetical works of John Milton. Nichols and 
Noyes have it. 

The American Educational Monthly, for Septem- 
ber, continues the series of grammatical notes, 
discusses the late eclips:, and, as usual, talks 
good sense throughout. 

M. W. Dodd, of New York, has published, 
and Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of this eity, have 
for sale, a couple of volumes, Elsie Dinsmore, 
and //olidays at Roselands, weich are compan- 
ion works, one the sequel of the other, by 
Martha Farquharson, which have a religious bias, 
and the incidents of which are very pleasantly 
told. They will make good Sunday-school 
books, though not especially designed for that 
purpose. 





Another of the App!eton’s cheap edition of 
Dickens's Works, comprising ‘Dav.d Copper- 
‘field,” “Christmas Stories,’ ‘‘Tale of Two Cit- 
ies,” and “The Uncommercial Traveller,” has 
made its appearance. It has some new and very 
taking illustrations, and is gotten up throughout 
with neatness and entire levibility, though the 
type is small. It is a capital volume to handle, 
and the edition is really the cheapest, in point of 
money to be paid out, of any yet issued. 

The Past and Future of Our Planet ; 
By Wiliam Dr nton.—Boston, Wil- 
Denton has for 


or, Lectures 


liam Denton, publisher. — Mr. 
years been known as a popular lecturer upon geol- 
ogy, distinguished by a power to engage and sat- 
isfy the attention of his audiences. He has now 








subjected the matter of his lectures to the test of 


It is not by any means to be inferred that these | publication, and, considering their original pur- 


colored musicians are rebels in sympathy because | pose, the test is a severe one. But the result is 


j they treat certain groups of listeners to rebel airs. 
| They evidently know what they are about. The 
| banjoist and singer, who is the leader of this 
| choir of two, has a “slow, wise smile,’”’ and is 


; manifestly an old head. If you should ask him 


(a book which is hardly less than the benu ideal of a 
i scientific treatise designed strictly for popular 
reading. Ihe glow and vividness of Mr. Den- 
'ton’s style, the fullness of his knowledge, his ac- 
quaintance with the history of his science, his 


}about his political bias or opinions, I appretend oonand of illustrative facts, and his sanguine 
| that he would feel like expressing himself as did anticipation for the future—all these combine to 


| Jack Falstaff, who, when asked how large he was 
about the waist, replied;—‘‘I am not about waste 
' I am about thrift.’ These wandering minstrels, 
from the Old Dominion, have an eye to business, 
'and so vary the exhibition of their wares accord- 
ing to the market. 
An incident worthy of mention, as indicating 
' the sympathies of one of their listeners, occurred 
one evening last week in my hearing. Just after 
the singing of a verse, in which Longstreet’s 
name was interwoven with that of several other 
Southern generals, a man who, in a rapt mood, had 
| been leaning against one of the ornamental tree- 
| boxes in front of the Kirkwood House, suddenly 
exclaimed, in a gruff voice, “Longstreet be d—d!” 
Perhaps he had read the New York Zribune’s ac- 
count of a recent interview with that ex-Gen- 
eral, in which he expressed himself warmly in 
favor of Grant for the Presidency. 


Tides and Weather. 

Every one kuows that the tide is occasioned 
by the action of the moon upon the earth and its 
waters; that there obtains between these two 
‘bodies a mutual attraction; that the satellite at- 
| tracts the mobile waters as well as the solid land, 
| thereby directly heaping up the water upon the 
side towards the moon, and indirectly doing the 
-same thing on the opposite side by the greater 
"comparative attraction it exerts upon the denser 
and nearer land than upon the remoter body of 
water; in other words, drawing the land towards 
herself and thus leaving the water behind or on 


give his exposition attractiveness and value. It 
is ‘‘interesting as a novel.”’ 
The Christian Examiner, for September, opens 
with an unusually brilliant discourse by O. B. 
| Frothingham, on ‘“‘The Ministry of Recoacilia- 
tion.”’ It was preached before being priated, and 
has somewhat of the verbal amplitude required 
in oral discourse, but it reads well, and isa fine 
paper. HH. 1). Catlin follows with a kind of crit- 
icism upon Uhlhorn’s ‘Modern Representations 
of the Lite of Jesus.” There is little to be said 
of it. Mrs. Dall supplements ber studies of Bun- 
sen’s labors with an interesting study of Bunsen 
himself. ‘The Mather Papers” are pleasantly 
reviewed by C. C. Smith. The number also 
contains articles on ‘“‘Miss Carpenter’s Work in 
India,’’ by F. W. Holland; on ‘‘Civilization and 
Barbarism in South America;” on ‘Davidson's 
Introduction to the New Testament,” by H. G. 
| Spaulding; a good paper on “‘Servia,’’ by S. G. 
‘Bulfinch: and on ‘“Theism—Christian or Not,” 
by J. H. Allen. The paper last named is a crit- 
icism upon Mr. Johnson’s remarkable little trea- 
tise, entitled ‘“‘The Worship of Jesus.” It is im- 
possible for Mr. Allen to write poorly—at least, 
he has never demonstrated the possibility; but 
this criticism, though in the main we agree with 
it, strikes us as below the average of his writing. 
Of the number as a whole the like remark might 
be made. 
A Psyche of To-day. By Mrs. C. Jenkin —New 
York, Leypoldt & Holt.—This story is a tissue of 


the other side, in a heap; that when the sun and matrimouial blunders, illustrating the manner in 


If the relative positions of the sun and moun are | 


which the business of love-making and iove- The Woman Question. 


marring is conducted in France. The hero is an} . siscaena 
F ‘ ‘ , | d SCC SE 
artist, and, if we take the author’s word for it, a} Bee 


genius. And one of the precepts enforced is that: pry, ROBERT COLLYER, OF CHICAGO 

. : 4 4ik, , , ’ 
}geniuses make bad hushands and bad wives. preached in Faneuil Hall, Boston, Sunday afternoon, Au- 
Men of genius should wed art alone, and women eH 80, 2863 


of genius, we infer, sould commit suicide; and | Genesis 1: 27.—“So Gop CREATED WAN IN HIS OWN IMAGE 2” 
thus the whole business of marriage be left im) “MAL AND FEMALE CREATED BF THEM.” 
the hands of mediocrity. An unsually largéd | The book out of which I have taken the text 


number of characters are introduced for so short #8, Clearly, constructed, or “edited,” as we should 
|a story; and every one, principal and subordinate, |8Y 20, from some older records, or fragments 
whe marries at all marries the wrong person, ex- of records, that are probably hopelessly lost. 
‘cept a certain “Dr. M who never allowed Che first of the fragments, being that in which 
his wife to go into society, and was rewarded by | this passage I have read occurs, reaches as far as 
the enjoyment of “a delightfully petriarchal | the third verse in the second chapter, and relates, 
household.” “Regina,” the heroine, is a loving! #8 You know, to the creation of the world and of 
and neglected wife, wh» goes mad at last, and ™? and woman. But the second fragment, be- 
thus transforms the indifferent husband into an &!"ning, the critics say, at the fourth verse of the 
impassioned lover—all which may be very | second —— — reaching to the sixteenth 
“ |verse of the fourth chapter, gives another ac- 
pleasant and natural, but can hardly be Fecom-' count of the creation of the min, and especially 
mended as the most direct road to domestic hap- of the woman, saying, “The Lord caused a deep 
riness. | sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept; and he 
What “the coming man” will do seems to be | tok one of his ribs,” ‘‘and the rib made he a 
Spe aaa : Ww | woman, and brought her unto the man.” 
‘. > « » a ‘ . , 
the fashionable query at the Present time. ho! [ mention this fact of the two statements first, 
shall tell us about “the coming woman”? Will, because it never seems to have occurred to the 
she love a man who loves her not, and will she Yst majority of men that there is more than one, 


grovel at his feet in slavish fear of his frown? evidently lower narrative, deformed, as I think, 
we trust, rather, that the coming pair may come | by this unnatural and in no sense divine expedi- 
as peers, erect and equal, and in that millennial ;ent of the rib. ‘Out of the rib he made a wo- 
day we trust that books of this kind will cease to | pring ns esa ha . the = bps ie what 
| , “28 # Hate | we Cc recite and remember on ail occasions; 
be written. For sale by W. H. Piper & Co. while we clean forget this earlier, more simple 
and nobler conception, in which the very state- 
ment, as it stands, without a single word of com- 
ment or argument, is the most perfect revelation 
Mr. Charles Akers, a sculptor, at Buffalo, has | that can be made of this mystery of the human 
|just finished a superb medallion head—life-size— and divine relation together, as well as an inval- 
lof Rev Mr. Frothingham. )uable proof of the oldest conviction of the race 
The name of the English: Premier, Disracli, ie|om what we call the ‘Woman Question.”’ It is 
; : eimai | not a woman question at all, says this ancient in- 
| pronounced by himself and his friends, ‘‘Dizray-  spiration, but a man-and-woman question to- 
ly,” with the accent on the second syllable. | gether. God made the man and woman alike 
Mrs. Siddons, who has been giving dramatic} 22 Mis own image”’—he-man and she-man, this 
Spe tig s most ancient tongue literally expresses it—not 
recitations at Newport, is a great-grand-daughiter | master and menial, or possesssor and possession, 
of the great Mrs. Siddons, and has been a popu- | any more than the right eye is master of the left, 
lar actress in England. i = left hand possesses the right, or in music 
. NY _ the bass notes possess the soprano to master them, 
The Newbury port JI: rald has exhumed from or in the heavens ditlering pr of equal glory and 
the official records of that city the following tax | power possess each other’s spheres. Both stars 
return :— are alike needed in the full splendor of the sky; 
Invoice of all taxable property of the subscriber | both eyes and both hands in the forces; and both 
on the Ist of May, 1814 —One poll; personal | "ts 1m the psalm of lite. So, too, God created 
property, $200.—GrorGe PeEaBopy. man m his own linage, male and female; and the 
Newburyport, Oct. 25, 1814. man is tose Pincrng gia eva =r ey ey 
BS : ; ob ;} man is without the man, ‘‘in the Lord,” says Paul. 
Mr. Peabody had then arrived at manhood, and | “ “py,en this difference in the two great statements 
had he owned one dollar less would not, at that! of the relation of the man and woman to each 
day, have been a voter. jo which the oldest is the noblest and best 
A fine obelisk has been erected over the grave | —— __—— a “—— Mill 
Bering ac . : ( ations. You wi 
- the pont, Fitz-Greene Halleck, at Guilford, | remember Tacitus tells of the wonderful weight 
Connecticut. Itis of light-grey Westerly gran- |the woman had in the earliest times, among our 
ite—a plain polished shaft, with a substantial base , OWN ancestors, in the forests and pasture-lands of 
and no ornament. It bears, in addition to the | GeT™many —‘‘Each man,” the great Roman says, 
5 : Accounts his wife the most sacred witness and 
poet’s name, that of his father and mother, and a | qearest eulogist of his valor. In the battle the 
brother. The monument stands at the end of a! wounded are carried to their mothers and sisters, 
broad avenue which runs through the burying-| W740 dress their hurts and care for them. The 
women carry refreshment to those engaged in the 
contest, and encourage them to fight on by their 
exhortations; and armies, when about to give 
way, have gone back into the contest because the 
women, rushing to the front, would bare their 
bosoms to the danger, dreading death less than to 
be taken prisoners; and they believe that the wo- 
man is the true prophet and the best counsellor; 
so they will listen reverently to her advice and 
then follow it implicitly.” In the old Sagas, 
again, which are in the form of war-songs—their 
histories, as Our own ancestors wrote them—the 
woman always has her noble and apparently equal 
place, as if somehow they had read these words, 
|**God created man in his own image, male and 
|female,” and had not read ‘‘Out of the rib he 
made a woman and gave her to the man.” She 
is great in her place, as the man in his—rules, 
advises, determines, and swavs, as one possessing 
a separate and personal power of her own, with 
ee _ the knowledge and will to use it. And rude and 
We think societies igavage as they were altogether, if the man, for 
and individuals would be amply repaid by mak-|any provocation under the sun, should lift his 
‘ing appointments for him. His address is 1397 | hand in his brute strength against his wife to 
| strike her, she could divorce him, and did divorce 
nsti 0 
| In the examination of the Middle class at An- | peptone otis be mae kee ee 
‘dover the other day, on the nature and authority | was the unpardonable sin for which there was no 
| of Christ’s teachings, Prof. Park wound up one, Pi#ce for repentance. 
| | Tinave telt L must ask you to remember this in 
ying anything atall to you on the man-and- 
way, somewhat abruptly: ‘What should you woman question, because it involves that matter 
| think of me, if, at the close of this course of lec-| of the spirit and make of men that it is always 
jtures, I should call the class ‘fools,’ as Christ of 80 2 ae ap reerad 
} once called his disciples!’ The student replied: | cua mee and shadows: of ap ten we oe 
| “I should think you knew a good many things | lopg by our descent to this race that, in the old 
you hadn’t told us’’—whereat there was an out-, days, had the instinct in its heart of giving a 
burst of laughter and applause as if with the feel- | 8eat place and power to the woman, as an equal 
ie tactor in the sum of life. But our most sacred 
ing that the account was left, on the whole, about |}, 55, (sacred to us for very sacred reasons) has 
‘square. So says the Congregationalist. lin it two distinet elements and expressions on this 
The critic of the Springfield publican recent- | matter, just as there are two distinct accounts of 


‘ly said :—‘Huarper also has a sprightly Siberian | the creation in this book of Genesis. | ‘They run 


F . ‘through the whole volume of the Old Testament, 
‘article, taken perhaps from the same book as that 4144 are also visible in the New. And just as we 


lin the .Atantic; its article on ‘Silver Plating’ is | remember only tie second and lower account of 
'a feeble imitation of Mr. Parton's glowing pane- | our Creation, we seem only to remember the sec- 
This }ond and lower estimate of the woman; so that 
these things have got into the very grain of our 
‘religious ideas and teachings, and have pushed 
the religious world generally to the notable con- 
clusion of the Westminster Catechism. ‘What 











Literary, Artistic and Personal. 





ground. 

Mr. C. H. Brainard, of Medford, is preparing a 
;new lecture for the approaching season. Those 
|who have listened to his lectures on ‘Life in 
Washington,” “Life and Genius of Whittier,’’ 
and other subjects, need no assurance that the 
new lecture will be one of interest. Le will also 
give readings in prose and poetry, including selec- 
tions from Dickens, which he reads in imitation 
of the author. 

W. W. Broom, Esq., of New York, who has 
had much experience in addressing the public 
lof both England and America, is open to engage- 
ments this fall and winter by lyceums and tem- 
perance societies. He would like to lectur? on 
temperance throughout New England after the 
Presidential election is over. 











| Broadway, New York city. 


| department by asking in his peculiar serio-comic | ., 


_ 


|gyric on the ‘Gorham M’f’g Company.’ 
lis decidedly rich, when we know that Mr. Parton 
is the author of both of the ‘Gorham M’'t’g Com- 


| pany’ articles, and tiat Mr. Kaox wrote both of ¢ gia i> eager - Ss at iicaenone 
Si j artic j “© von (18 the chief end of man: asks that document. 
be aeg tes — ee weepay. Seek “The chief end of man isto glorify God.”” “And 
through that country in the interests of the New | what is the chief end of woman?” ‘Woman's 
i York Iferald. So Mr. Ferton’s last article is a! chief end is to complete the man’’—a statement 
‘feeble imitation’ of his first ‘glowing pane-| which, if we could possibly believe it in the sense 
{ | of the woman’s being the supplement and not 
: éiged /the complement of the man—and the supplement 
The many friends, in this vicinity, of the lady | theory is the one men, I notice, generally lean to 
\referred to in the following paragraph will be |—would land us in the very curious conclusion 
‘glad to bear from her. We quote from the Lon- | that there are other creeds and religions beside 
, 7 be Pri ‘the Mohammedan that give the woman but a very | 

don correspondence of the New York Tribune :— | dim hope of heaven. 
Among the many Americans who have lately; Now these distinct elements in our Bible are, 
/ been mingling with London society has been the | first. the expression of the man and-woman ques- 
} venerable Elizabeth Peabody of Concord, Mass. | tion by the man; and, second, the inspiration and 
She has made many valuable acquaintances, and | jife of it through the woman. We can all see at 
‘done London with greater completeness than | once, for instance, when we begin to read what 
many of the thousand young misses who flirt|is written, that, at least from the days of the 
' through the metropolis to the gay cities of the con- | Patriarchs, the woman in those countries was 
itinent. She has had repeated interviews with | subject to a lite that would be entirely intolerable 
| Mazzini, who has expressed, in my hearing, great | (except among the Mormon fanatics) to a wo- 
satisfaction with the comprehensiveness of her) man of our blood; and a life that is unspeakably 
political views. Miss P. has been passing the | |ower than the place she occupies in the most prim- 
winter in Rome. Sie has nuw gone into the | itive history of the Anglo-Saxon race. The man 
provinces. there is the possessor, and the weman the posses- 
Garibaldi has given Bayard Taylor the very |sion. The woman is the menial, and the man 
cold shoulder. ‘Ihe great traveller, who, accord-| the master. The man has the dominion and 


; ; Ned i domineers, and the woman submits and suffers in 
ing tosome writer, has travelled more and seen silence. She is always an inferior and degraded 


i gyric.*”’ 


} 


| but they always remember that it is the later and= 


in what she does. Miriam strikes a mighty song 
that is still sounding over the world, and that 
thrills and vibrates yet in human souls. Debo- 
rah, in the old days of the Judges, dwells under 
the palm-trees, keeps the turbulent tribes quiet 
by the force of her genius for government, and 
Inspires the man who conducts a revolution. 
How wonderful is that sacrifice of the daughter 
of Jeptha, the Judge, who sooner than her father 
shall break even a savage and baleful vow, asks 
just two months more of the life that was still 
so fair and good to her, and then dies, in her 
maiden purity content. And Ruth, so good and 
true; and Esther, so brave and high; and others, 
noble and great, I may not stop to name. With 
the man’s estimate goes the woman’s inspiration, 
page by page, through all the ancient books. 
“Out of the rib he made a woman and gave her 
to the man,” the man seems always to be saying 
in his expression; but the woman in her inspira- 
tion says, ‘God created man in his own image, 
male and female.”’ And it never seems to have oc- 
curred to these men that if the woman could sing 
with Miriam, and govern with Deborah, and be 
as true as Ruth, and as brave as Esther, perhaps 
it would be as well to alter the general estimate 
and try to get a new verdict more in accordance 
with their own oldest scriptures of her true place 
in life. But there they put her; and there, so far 
as they are concerned, she stays. 

There is still a shadow of this even in the New 
Testament. It is the spirit of the race and time. 
An so Paul, the broadest mind among all the 
apostles, orders that the woman shall keep silence 
in the churches—will not permit her even to ask 
a question, but tells her to ask her husband at 
home—mighty little instruction would most wives 
get now-a-days if they asked their husbands!— 
tells her, also, she is not to teach vr to usurp au- 
thority; and a great deal more to the same point. 
Because, as he says, the man is the image and 
glory of God, but the woman is the glory of the 
man; and that the man was not created for the 
woman, but the woman for the man—forgetting, 
as all the rest do, the oldest of all their scriptures 
ou the matter, that ‘‘God created man in his own 
image, male and female.” But the woman’s in- 
spiration still strikes through the man’s estimate. 
She is seemingly as indispensable in the most 
primative church as she has been in every church 
from that day to this. And you can see already, 
in these very commands to her to be quiet, that 
she is in some sort of rebellion against what she 
feels to be a false and unnatural proscription. 
Dorcas, Phebe, Priscilla, and numbers more, stand 
by the new faith, give their means and influence 
for it, suffer for it in every danger and disaster, 
and cause Paul himself to make such mention of 
their aid and heartening that we wonder how it 
is that he does not say, ‘The woman is just as 
much needed in this movement as the man; let 
her do whatever she can; and her own native 
modesty will always be a better safeguard than 
my teachings as to what will be most seemly. 
So I will trust these mighty co-workers to find 
their true place in the church, and leave the re- 
sult with God.”’ The great heart never beat 
quite so high as that. [lis time and race, educa- 
tion and prejudice—everything—prevented Paul 
from taking sucha stand. The woman was not 
the peer ot the man. With reserved rights in 
her creation as high and clear as those of Paul 
himself, but a belonging, a possession, reflecting 
his light as the moon reflects the sun, she was 
always, by comparison, filling an inferior place! 
No man who has thought much. on this matter 
will doubt my statement whenl say that out of 
these ideas about the woman that men had who 
could never begin to breathe such an atmosphere 
of respect for her as that which fills our whole 
land to-day, there has come a three-fold harm 
that had never come, if, instead of noticing only 
what the man said, we had noticed rather what 
the woman did. First, the church that accepts 
the whole Bible as God’s literal and infallible 
word, trom the first syllable of it to the last, is 
bound by these things to see the woman in this in- 
ferior light, and to speak of her, and act toward her, 
80 as not tocontradict very clearly these statements 
and opinions. And so it is notorious that those 
churches and men that are the most absolutely 
given over to this bondage of the letter are ex- 
actly those that stand up most stoutly for all the 
old ideas about the woman’s ingrained inferiority. 
Witness, just now, on this point, the argument 
by the Rev. John Todd; while men like Mr. 
Beecher, whose natures interpret the truth of 
God infinitely better than their creeds, have a 
grand sweet indifference as to what men in the 
old ages might believe and say on the subject, 
and speak for her as for one made in the image 
of God as surely and as greatly as the man. 
But even this bondage of the churches on the 
question of the inferiority of woman is not so 
bad as that of the woman herself. More delicate 
and diffident in her religious thought than the 
man, and more dependent on settled authorities 
and a ‘‘Thus saith the Lord’’ for her conclusions, 
what is surrounded with such divinity as this 
that hedges our Bible is so unquestionable to the 
vast majority of women as to make then shrink 
from the idea of contradicting it either by their 
testimony or their action, and to look with posi- 
tive dislike on that little band of pioneers for wo- 
man’s rights who are fighting as heroic a battle 
in our time as ever was fought on the earth. 

But it is none the less certain that the genius 
of the woman in long lines of thought and action 
has come into conflict with the judgment of the 
man about it, and is seekiug to obtain a new ver- 
dict that shall give her a different, but still a per- 
fectly equal, place in the life God has meant them 
to share together. Indeed, since the notions of 
our race that, in the very oldest times, gave wo- 
man so much greater reverence than any others 
came forward in the thought of life, this move- 
ment has been visible; and it has been observed 
that wherever there was large opportunity and 
encouragement for the woman to act hez part, a 
great part Aas deen acted, and the Scripture ful- 
tilled afresh that ‘‘God created man in his own 
image, male and female.’ It was never allowed 
that the woman in the church could be a bishop 
or @ preacher, but there was froin the beginning 

a sphere in which she could be a minister nursing 
the sick and ministering to human misery—no 
such ministry was ever found among men as this 
of the woman. She was always allowed, also, to 
bea martyr. She might not speak for her faith, 

bu: she might de for it. The man never denied 
her that great boon! I am not so well read in 
the annals of martyrdom as I ought to be, because 
I dislike the reading when it is a mere recital of 
the horrors men and women have had to suffer 

who differed from other men and women in every 

sort of religious conviction; but so tar as I have 

read I cannot remember one woman who, taking 
a great place as a witness for God, ever went 
back on her record for fear of martyrdom, as so 
many men have done. Once brought forward 
into a certain prominence, and compelled to stand 
fast and die, or to save her life by making ship- 
wreck of faith and a good conscience, there was 
no shadow of turning. She only turned to the 

open heavens and the waiting angels, and went 
her way through the fire, or past the block, to 

her rest! 

Again, in the noblest achievement of civil life, 

the art of human government, the ages have wit- 





less than any other man, went to Caprera for the | being, compared with the man, tarough the whole 
sole purpose of having an interview with the Ital-| of the Old Testament, except in that wonderful 
ian, but when he reached his destination the de- 
sired interview was coolly refused, much to the 
chagrin of Taylor, who is inclined to make a per- through all the Proverbs otherwise beside. | 
It is more likely that Gari-, Well, then, the writers of the books are the men 
‘that hold the woman in this low estimate; and 
this is the expression, as 1 would call it, of their 
mind and nature. It is untrue, because the rela- 
tion is unnatural and low for the same reason. 
And so Sarah, a woman of whom preaciers often 
lecture as somehow a pattern of witely and Chris- 
tian virtue, has no wifely virtue on the record 
except that of the most degrading submission to 
her husband and master where no true woman 
would ever think of submitting, and is only atyrant 
over another more unfortunate than herself; 
helpless where any true woman should be as 
strong as the foundations of heaven—strong where 
the best would be pitiful, perhaps, and kind. So 
Rebecca, again, is shown to us mainly as schem- 


Proverbs, in the last chapter, which is a standing 
contradiction to pearly all that is said about her 


sonal matter of it. 
baldi took this way to signify his disgust at the 
‘course our government has taken in regard to 
him, as well as his contempt for Admiral Farra- 
gut’s ill-advised homage to the Pope. Taylor 
tells the whole story in the September At/antic. 

A letter of the poet Whittier’s, written twenty 
years ago to Benj. Jones, has .the following in- 
teresting passage concerning woman as a public 
agitator :— 

‘In regard to thy peculiar case, I needed con- 
' solation as much as thyself. [am glad thou hast 


fragment that has somehow got into the book of | as heic : ‘ 
| years in English history have stood in a grand- 


jer light than 





tound sympathy in thy afflictions. For me, I can 
say, as Hamiet did, ‘Man delights not me, nor 
woman either. Iam getting rather off from wo- 
‘man'srights. This last exploitot my friend Abby 
(Kelley), in blowing up the American Society, is 
too much for me. It is the extra ounce that 
broke the camel’s back. Ah, these women, Ben- 
jamin! Think of the.conduct of Mrs. Adam for- 
merly—how Delilah shaved Samson—how Hel- 
en got ap the Proj in war—how Mrs. Eaton dis- 
solved General Jackson’s Cabinet—and last, not; 
jleast, this affair of Abby's and the Society.) 
| Weill, I suppose thee willsay itis all right, but. eupn, 
/it seemed io me rather out of the way, to 8a¥; We all know, however, that there is another 
ithe least of it. But trace to folly. Thee will! ejlementin the Bible that I would call the inspira- 
|see in the Amancipator wy letter on the subject,’’| tion and life of this question through the woman 
ete., etc. herself. She protests against what the man says 


ing to cheat her blind and helpless husband, and 
break up their home. And Job’s wife has noth- | 
ing to say to her’s but “Curse God and die.” | 
Solomon and some others, the record states, were | 
led away froin the Lord by the woman. I have | 
said before that it seems to me the woman in | 
these instances was not half so much to blame as | 
the man. In what the man has to say of lis own 
estimate of woman, in the Old Testament, she is 
almost invariably satirized and scolded, and has 
no chance to speak back, and tell her mind in re- 





nessed to an equal wisdom and power when a 
queen has held the scepter, and not a king. No 


those of Elizabeth, Anne, and 
Victoria; and the noblest of the three was the 


reign of the Virgin Queen, because she seeins 
| most constantly to have relied on that intuition 
| that is the complement of the man’s reason. 


And as Coleridge, in his most difficult experien- 
ces, would always go to one wise woman and say, 
“What do you think of this?” and find what she 
thought of it, but never let her give a reason for 
her thinking, because the thought, he said, and not 
the reason, was the treasure he sought, so Eliza- 
betit was wise to say, ‘‘This is my thought,” and 
then to stop; and her grace of womanly wisdom 
lifted her land out of darkness into a marvellous 
light, and made her age the golden age of Eng- 
land. 

But, passing by the fact that through all the 
centuries the woman has overturned the man’s 
judgment by her genius, and shiown him that she 


| 1s not to be held interior to him, by now-and-then 


doing almost everything that is done in our life 


| as well as the man could do it, here we are, all 


living in a time when, as never betore, this gen- 
ius of the woman matches her, after her own na- 
ture, with the man, and shows that she was not 
one whit more givea to the man, in the sense of 
being a possession, than the man, in that sense 
again, was given to the woman; that there is no 
inferiority, except that which comes from the 
man’s unfairness ; and that this question of wheth- 
er any vestige of this unfairness shall continue to 
lurk among our laws, and to deform and afflict 
our life, is preparing, in the most enlightened 
cowmunities, fur the last battle—a batde that can 
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only end in the utter overthrow of every selfish 
proscription, and the opening of a new and living 
way to the woman, and for the perfecting of all 
her powers. ; 
It was only a disgrace, still to grow more dis- 
graceful until the end comes, that ever the ques- 
tion we call ‘‘ woman’s rights’ should rise, at 
least in this free land. In the abstract we would 
think it was impossible; and that just as the 
father, pressed down to the earth by a load of 
care, hails with delight the premise that his son 
is going to take an equal share presently in the 
business, and so to help along the enterprise to a 
perfect success, the man would hail with delight 
such promise in the woman, and instantly assent 
to her being an equal partner wherever, afore: 
time, she had been only a servant or a spectator ; 
that when the first woman came forward and said, 
“] think this is alla mistake about the woman’s 
having no voice in the government under which 
she must live and labor—I feel that I ought to 
have such a voice, and I propose now to be heard 
—not by your permission, because you have no 
more power to permit me in reality that I have to 
permit you; God created man in his own image, 
male and female’’—that such a claim would have 
been met with acclamation, and all men would 
have hastened to remove whatever hindrance the 
darker and unfairer ages had cast in her way; 
and that her course would have been watched 
with a tender, trembling anxiety that the step 
should be made good; and so that all women, our 
wives and sisters, should come forward to make 
so vast and valuable an addition to whatever wis- 


dom is found in Legislature and Congress; and a | 


warm hope be felt that whenever we get to a point 
at which we can elect a President for his intrinsic 
worth rather than political feasibility, sone wo- 
man would be found, fitter than any man, and 
elected to fill that now most undesirable position ; 
and that when she should be stirred and inspired 
of God to say, ‘I want te take to the cure of hu- 
man life asa physician,” or to the cure of souls as 
a preacher, or to pleading for justice at the bar, 
or to any other calling in which there are never 
too many workmen ‘‘ who need not to be asham- 
ed,” the doors of the divinity, law and medical 
schools would fly right open, and the woman be 
most giadiy admitted and generously taught, and 
her failure to preach, or practice, or plead, be 
most heartily regretted and deplored—that then 
all deep-hearted men would say, This means 
something; we must look to the woman, now, to 
reveal new possibilities from her nature; this fail- 
ure is only like the failure of the first swallow to 
reach the new summer; you find it stranded and 
dead at the water’s edge, lost in the cold; but | 
you know that there will presently be a host of 
them that will fill the air of June, and will accom- 
plish that whereunto they were sent. 

How far the man has been, and is to-day, from 
giving the woman such a welcome, I cannot stop 
to tell, and you do not need to be told. I speak 
of it, in the line of my thought, to say that, as I 
see it, this opposition to the woman’s rights is an 
opposition to the incoming of a better day in 
which the woman 1s to play her equal part with 
the man, and the world is to wonder over the 
power that for untold ages has been wasted 
through misconception, timidity and selfishness 
on both sides. 

Let the woman keep her place, says the man. 
He means let her ‘chronicle small-beer’’; and the 
vast majority of women listen, and keep their 
place, and do what they are bidden, because it is 
not to be denied that this new claim woman is 
making is even more ruthlessly cast out and con- 
demned by women than men. Just as the publi- 
cans had a kindlier heart to the new gospel of 
Christ than the Pharisees, who were in their way 
the inost religious, and should have been nearest, 
so the woman who should stand most earnestly 
for the claims of the woman ean often say and do 
atill harder things about them than even the man 
himsetf! “ Let the woman keep her place,” Ly- 
man Seecher said, I suppose, a thousand times. 
“The woman is not permitted to teach, or to usurp 
authority. The man’s glory is from God, but 
the woman’s glory is from the man. Now, Har- 
riet, you are going to marry Brother Stowe. Be 
a good wife; take care of your home; look up to 
your husband; let dim do the talking; turn over 
a new leaf. You have been a little given to the 


his character which unfits him to be a leader in 
times like those through which the country has 
passed. It is the trait which marks all who pride 
themselves on being conservatives It is an 
innate trait which it is impossible for thein to get 
rid of, and makes them rather hold back and 
retard than advance the car of progress. One 
would think Mr. Fessenden might have learned 
from experience that it is not well to be a doubt- 
er. Indeed, he acknowledges that Congress was 
wiser than he. But it isn’t at all likely that this 
would at all affect his future action, for, as we 
have observed, the trait is a constitutional one, 
and cannot be got ridof. It was this that made him 
feel that he was, as he expressed it, ‘‘in the 





say these men. Gen. Grant, too, says “Let us 
have peace.” As between these exponents of 
opinion the country has learned to confide in the 
latter, and distrust the former. Despite Rose- 
crans, the Democratic party, and their Southern 
allies, though illustrious as Lee and Beauregard, 
the nation will have its peace speedilv and thor- 
oughly by the victorious chieftain, and not through 
baffled and conquered rebels. 





Republican State Convention. 
The Massachusetts State Convention on 
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Brown, of Kentucky, to which we alluded last | 
week, that Mr. Seymour was to second the nom- | 
ination of the Chief-Justice, and that he hada 
speech prepared and in hia pocket for the purpose, 
is now established beyond a cavil. Mr. Alexan- 
ander Long, ex-M. C. from Ohio, thus corrobo- 
rates and states:— 

In a conversation with a prominent New York 
politician Gov. Seymour said that under no cir- | 
cumstances whatever could he consent to become | 
a candidate—said be was weighed down with | 
family griefs and dumestic troubles—that in a few 





brought out. The statement of Col. William | 


railroads, for people would flock to the city by 
thousands, though but one thousand conld, by 
any possibility, get into the gallery of the Senate. 
It was packed most of the time. Isaw but one 
man terribly mad, and that, I am sorry to say, was 
the Chief-Justice, who b iled over at a little clap- 
ping in one part of the gallery at the conclusion of 
Mr. Bingham’s address. It was evident enough 
through the whole trial that the Chief-Justice 
was very much vexed at something. He was ill 
at ease, and especially so when the managers 
made a good point, or Mr. Butler got one of the 
President’s satellites in a tight place in cross- 
examination. 
agers address him as “President;” he always 
spoke of himself, and the President’s counsel ad- 


He did not like to have the man- | 


tightest place I ever was in my life, when I feun'l Wednesday was a marked success—in numbers, 
myself obliged to vote to keep the President in | enthusiasm and right selection of candidates. Up- 


his office’; and the reference shows that he is | 
not now entirely satisfied as to the vote he gave | 
on impeachinent. Nothing but his doubting 
habit, his feeling it were better 
“*To vear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of,” 
made him vote as he did. 

But if such men as he had kept the control of 
affairs the war would never have resulted as it 
did. We never should have had the emancipa- 
tion preclamation, we never should have got 
Grant for McClellan, we never should have got 
free suffrage, if the doubters had had their way; | 
and as it was, they held back and resisted the great 
measures that were required for the salvation of 
the country almost until it was too late. 

It was the positive men, the earnest men,the Ste- 
venses, Sumners and Grants that saved the coun- 
‘try; and they would have saved it a good deal 
| suoner and with a great deal less expense of time 
oe money it it had not been for the doubters. 
| They were the only men for the times. Lincoln 
| himself was a little too much of a doubter. Al- 

though Mr. Fessenden declares that he trusts the 
| people, it was the positive men who really trusted 
them far more than the doubters. His confession 
must always lead us to distrust his criticisms of 
the positive party, and to regard him as not 
‘qualified to be a useful political leader.—.Vew 
edford Standard. 
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wards of 1500 delegates were present. It was 
early apparent that Mr. Claflin would be the nom- 
inee by three-fourths of the convention if a ballot 
was had, and at the proper time Gen. Butler hand- 
somely withdrew the name of his friend, Dr. Lo- 
ring, and the nomination of Mr. Claflin was made 
absolutely unanimous. Joseph Tucker, of Len- 
ox, was nominated for Lieut.-Governor, a de- 
served compliment to the soldier interest. He 
lost a leg at Port Hudson. He has seen legisla- 
tive service in the House and Senate, and is per- 
sonally very popular. His nomination was the ex- 
pression of the good-will ot the people towards him, 
and we doubt not he will justify their confidence. 
There was this mortification, however, about 
his canvass for the place—he had for his support- 
ers, in part, the whole crowd of bummers and pro- 
fessional lobby-agents that have for a few years 
past infested the State House and, latterly, our 
State Conventions. We cannot believe he will 
allow them to follow him into the Executive 
chamber, but will promptly discharge any fancied 
obligation he is under for their support. If he 
does this effectively ard thoroughly, his honors 
are assured for many years. For Electors-at-Large, 
the names of David Sears of Boston and John H. 
Clifford of New Bedford, were designated. Mr. 
Sears is a venerable merchant, who, from the 
times of the Kansas troubles has given liberally 
and willingly to the Joyal cause, and shown a 


weeks he expected to see his brotier consigned | 
to a lunatic asylum, and that the condition of his | dressed him, as “Chief-Justice.” Some of the 
own health was such as to forbid his becoming a! Senators held that the Senate was sitting as a 


| even it he could he would be utterly powerless in | be governed by the technical rules of a court-of- 
the White House—his hands would be tied by the | law. 
Senate—he would be unable to secure even the | Grimes, VanWinkle, and others of the Republi- 
confirmation of a cabinet of his choice; and to hold | cans, with whom all the Democrats and the 
the same relation betore the country to the Sen- | President’s counsel and the Chief Justice agreed. 


ate, whatever might be the complexion of the; The whole thing was decidedly ‘‘mixed.” 


candidate—said he could not get elected, and | court; others that it was still a Senate, and not to | 


Of the former were Fessenden, Trumbull, | 


It | 


1868. 
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licans to circulate. We don’t object, of course, 
to all the disgruntled and mercenary coming in 
—Chase, Fessenden, Fowler, and all the rest, who 
would have gone with Chase had he been nomi- 
nated; bnt the truth of the matter is that the 
speech referred to was designed to let Judge 
Chase down from the irksome position in which 
the receding wave of the New York copperhead 
| convention had landed him. And (although, of 
| course, we will say nothing about it now, for the 
cause's sike,) it is rich to think that Brown was 
slurging around Washington, last winter and 
| spring, trying, in the Chase interest, to get aflidavits 
| to prove that Grant had been drunk! The plain, 
| square trath is that Chase was so tremendously 
desirous for the nomination that he would have 

taken it anyway, without much regard to plat- 
He wants now to get 
He probably 





forms, or anything else. 
back, and have the breech hele 1. 


foresees that if the Republicans carry Grant and | 


| at the rate before the war, so as to increase our circulation | deen, personal interest in the protracted contest for 


House, that wag sustained by Johnson, and be} 
perplexed, worried and abused in the same man- 
ner, would put him in his grave in less than a year 
from the time he assumed such a position—while, 
said he, with Mr. Chase it would be altogether 
ditferent—his election would divide the Senate; 
and the conservative Republicans, who would iden- 
tify themselves with his administration, united 
with the Democrats, would give us a majority; 
while he said he firmly believed the nomination of 
the Chief-Justice, by the convention, would disin- 
tegrate the Republican party, secure his election 
beyond a doubt, and give us a majority of the 
Foriy-first Congress. He spoke in favor of Mr. 
Chase’s nomination, in the New York delegation, 
on Thursday morning, atter which a vote was 
taken, when thirty-seven of the delegates ex- 
pressed their preterence tor the Chief-Justice, and 
4 majority was to cast a vole as a unit. On his 
way to the convention, and in less than two hours 
beture he was nominated, he read to Dr. Thomas 
Cotunan of New York an elaborate prepared 
speech, which he intended to make on seconding 
the nomination of the Chiet-Justice on behalf of 
New York, he expecting, as did the convention, 
that Mr. Chase would be nominated that morning. 
He had made arrangements with Gen. Price of 
Missouri to occupy the chair, that he might speak 
from the floor, and had this speech in his pocket 
at the time he was nominated. Ilis speeci to the 
convention declining the nomination and conclud- 
ing with the emphatic declaration, “ Your candi- 


was made clear that the safety of this nation is to 
be found in the integrity and intelligence of the 


where. It was very interesting to learn that men 
who had made a law did not agree in their opin- 
ion of its meaning when called to interpret it. 
Seven lawyers put their legal heads together to 
draw up articles of impeachment, and had the 


them having been judges of courts; and vet when 
the test came, it was found that there were gaps 
of accuracy and definiteness so great that the 
President walked right through without stooping 
or tripping; proving that a page cannot be writ- 
ten which does not admit of, at least, two inter- 
pretations, perhaps a dozen. 





Johnson’s Treachery. 

Mr. Johnson is paving the way for the Demo- 
crats to have one of their old-fashioned good times 
inthe South. His evasive instructions to the mil- 
itary commanders respecting what they shall do, 
or rather directing them to wait till he decides 


admirably calculated to allow the rebels to work 
their will, and murder any number of Union 
men, before measures to put them down can be 
carried into execution. Lately he has had an in- 
terview with Tennessee rebels, whom he has told 


twenty millions of its patriotic citizens; not else- | 


criticisms of forty others on their work, many of | 


what they shall do, in case of disturbances, are | 


| Colfax and the Forty-first Congress overwhelm- 
ingly that Supreme Bench stands ‘‘a pretty 
sinart chance”’ of getting “reconstructed.” 


Boston Socrat Lire.—About the middle of 
October Mr. Emerson will begin a course of six 
new lectures in Boston, on ‘ Art,” ‘‘Poetry and 
Criticism,” “Doctrine of Leasts and Mosts,”’ ‘His- 
torical Notes of American Life and Letters,” 
“lospitality, and How to Make Homes Attrac- 
tive,’’ and ‘“‘Greatness.”” ‘They will command 
choice audiences. 

The New England Women’s Club propose to 
have a series of evening entertainments, social 
and intellectual, during the coming season, at 
| which articles of interest are expected from Mr. 
R. W. Emerson, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. 
Henry James, and other distinguished literary 
persons. The club is quite prosperous. Their 
rooms in Tremont place are quite convenient 
and very attractive. 

The incipient opposition to Senator Sumner 
among some of the more conservative Republicans 
was wholly squelched even before the Worcester 
Convention; but since that event not even as 
much as a peep of dissent to his return is heard. 


—e 








A movement is said to be on foot to get Wood- 
bridge of Vermont, (superseded M. C.} into the 
commissionership of Internal Revenue. 


Have you heard Senator Fessenden’s conun- 
drum? This is it:—“Why was it so hard to get 
Andrew Johnson out of office?—Because he went 
in so tight. 

Edward Atkinson’s financial address at the 
Worcester Convention was a needed word, and 
well-expressed. It should be made a campaign 
document. 

Hon. Peter Harvey is the gentleman whom 
Mr. Hooper will have the unhappiness to defeat 
in the contest for Congressional honors in this 
| city this fall. 

A gentleman just returned from a visit to In- 
diana, says that the current in that State, as well 
as in the West generally, is unmistakably for 
Grant and Colfax. 

“Warrington” spends two months in Hartford, 
editing the Courant, while its editor, Hon. Joseph 
R. Hawley, participates in the political canvass 
under the direction of the National Committee. 

Something in Sam. Cary’s favor! He did not 
| speak with Vallandigham—was announced to do 
| 80 without his authority. At last accounts, 
| moreover, he had not declared for President. 





Old patriotic Lexington has a Grant club with 
‘J.C. Blaisdell as President, which was organ- 
ized last Saturday evening, with James Gould in 
‘the chair. The Republicans of this town are 
| wide-awaka. 

A Washington gentleman, writing us of our 
late State Convention, says:—‘‘Wouldn’t I liked 
to have been there, in memory of old times on 
such cecasions! Claflin is the A No. 1 man. 
You can trust him day and night, and all through 
the year.” 

The statement is current that Sunset Cox, on 
returning from Maine, where he had been stump- 
ing fur Seymour, remarked privately that it was 
of no use to resist the tide for Grant—it would 
sweep Maine and the country. 


Charles C. Dame has been appointed Collector 


and influence; but the continued bigh price of labor and all | 
| the materials entering into the making of a newspaper pre- 
vents. We shall approximate the cost to city and country 
sub-cribers, however, by reducing the mail price to $2.30, | 
while the city price remains at $3.00, as we prepay the 
delivery of city papers, when by carrier, at the rate of a 
cent per copy, or 52 cents per year. Our subscription rates, 
therefore, for the present volume, will be,— 
One copy, one year, by mail 
| Oue copy, one year, by city delivery. .$3.00. 
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Rosecrans’ Diplomacy. 








| liberty and union. Mr. Clifford, as is generally 
known, is our ex-Governor, who so handsomely 
enrolled himself for Grant and Colfax at the 
Faneuil Hall ratification-meeting in June last. 
These electors well represent an element of the 
community which will almost unanimously enroll 


litself on the side of Grant and good government 


in the ensuing election. Gov. Boutwell presided 
with dignity and impartiality, and his familiarity 
with the [louse proceedings materially aided him 
in the clamor arising from the ersistent oratory 
of a defender of the rotien-borough system of rep- 
resentation in the State Convention, which it 
wisely superseded by the basis of Republican vo- 


date I cannot be,’’ was regarded and understood, 


“Carleton’’ states, in a recent letter from India, 


We have always thought well of Rosecrans— | 
| ters at the preceding Presidential election. Dr. 


deemed him a man of courage, of military skill, 
and deserving well of his country. We were, Loring, ina well-conceived speech, happily got 


therefore, glad he was nominated and confirmed over the momentary mortification of his defeat for 
We knew that Gen. Grant the gubernatorial honors. Gen. Butler, Mr. 
was dissatisfied with his management at Chicka- | Uniacke, Mr. McNamara, and others, made per- 
mauga and Chattanooga in 1863, but supposed | tinent remarks at the call of the convention; and 
that it was owing to one of those unfortunate | the resolutions were adopted with cheers, especial- 
mistakes of the war where a man did his best ly that endorsing Mr. Sumner, which was fol- 
but had not perfect success. So we, as well a3; lowed by three rousing ones. Everything result- 
the nation, were lenient and charitable with him. | ed well, and the delegates went home greatly 
But, viewed in the light of recent events, we think | pleased with their action. 
Grant knew him better than the country—that it ee ant 
is now demonstrated that Grant did not make a Fiat Ballot Whole Tmaobes Tide accuiaee 
mistake in his estimate of thisman any more than | for a choice 594; Whiting Griswold ot Greentield, 
in that of Buel and McClernand. Like those ofli- | 


as minister to Mexico. 


by all who heard it, as a positive declaration and 
denial of the right of the convention to use his 
name, and would have so ended had it not been 
tor the man who is impressed with the Belief that 
the world would cease to revolve on its axis it he 
did not make a speech on ali occasions when he 
has permission to be heard. Mr. Vallandigham 
is entitled tu all the honor that attaches tw the 
numinauion of Horatio Sey mour. 

The original parties to the conspiracy, accord- 
ing to Mr. Long, were Washington McLean, Geo. 
E. Pugh, and others, of Ohio, and Samuel J. Til- 
den, Ben. Wood, Peter B. Sweeny and S.J. M. 
Barlow of New York. Vallandigham was let into 


the secret rather late. 





The Inequality of Colored Men in 
Georgia. 

Letters from Georgia to the leading New York 
papers give us the details of the expulsion of the 
colored members from the House of Representa- 
tives. It seems that the exclusionists claim that 
the question of the eligibility or ineligibility of 
colored men to office is not one of caste or preju- 
dice, but of law. The ground of exclusion is 
that while the constitution was under discussion, 


office upon negroes, but was rejected by a large 
| majority. One member, at least, however, voted 
| against it for the alleged reason that it was sur- 





a clause was proposed conferring the right to hold | 
| 


that the calling out and arming of the militia by 
their Governor will be unconstitutional, and has 
partially promised them that he will resist the 
militia with government troops, and has sug- 
gested that to that end he will remove Thomas 
‘nd put a copperhead general in his place. 
Thus is Mr. Johnson feeling the way to start 
riots in the South. They will come after the time fur 
| the mecting of Congress has passed away. To check 
| this, and other designs as atrocious, we say let 
ne 
| Let Messrs. Morgan and Schenck consider well 
the situation. 








The Binckley Mare’s-Nest. 
ley, (as he was termed at Washington, in some 


the pretended Conover conspiracy,) has furnished 
tood for fun by his recent puerile attempt to mvolve 


with revenue frauds. 
heard of, not even the most superficial Johnsonian 


that the charges have the slightest basis in fact 
so far as Mr. Rollins is concerned. 
| proceeding is regarded as a trumped-up affair, 
| concocted as a pretext for suspending tiat officer 
| long enough to get possession of the patronage 





ongress not fail to meet at the appointed day. 


That legal charlatan, John Munchausen Binck- | 
quarters, last year, at the time of his exposure of | 
Commissioner Rollins in charges of complicity | 
Nobody that we have | 
or the most rabid Seymourite, pretends to believe | 


The whole | 


| that no modern writings have exerted a greater 
influence among the better educated Lindoos 
than those of the late Theodore Parker. 

Miss Peabody, to whom allusion is made in our 
“Literary, Artistic and Personal’’ column, has ar- 
rived safely home, to the gratification of her many 
| friends. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


| From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THS COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuineron, Sept. 8, 1868. 
THE PRESIDENT AT THE SCHUETZENFEST. 

On the fourth day cf the German festival, 
President Johnson, by invitation, was in attend- 
ance for an hour or two, and tried his hand and 
eye quite successfully at target-firing, hitting the 
| bull’s-eye several times. Better luck than he 
| had with any of his veto-shots, or with his per- 
| sistent aiming to win the first prize at the New 
York Democratic target-show in July, when 
| Seymour hit the highest mark by treacherously 
firing right through Chase and Hancock, who 
| stood in line just ahead, and Frank Blair, through 
| his blow-gun, by an arrow feathered with his let- 
ter to Brodhead, hit the next mark b low! As 
an anti-reconstruction shoot-ist, Andy is not a 
success. ‘The weapon he usually discharges from 





of Internal Revenue for the Fifth District of Mas- 
sachusetts, vice Browne, deceased—a place fairly 
earned, for he it was who held the umbrella over 
Andy Johnson’s head during the whole of that 
lung ride through Boston on that terrible hot day 
in June, 1867. 

A well-known piano manufacturer of this city 
was recently about to close a contract for a large 
number of pianos fora party in New York. Be- 
fore the papers were signed he asked to make a 
reservation that if Seymour was elected he 
should not consider it binding. The contract 
was closed on those terms. 


A new campaign song of the Democrats com- 
mences in this elegant mode :— 


“Tam Captain Grant of the Black Marines, 

The stupidest man that ever was seen; 

I make no speech—that’s what I mean, 
But I cut a swell in the army.” 


The thought and the poetry are alike worthy of 
| the companions of Semmes and Hampton. 


Albert Pike, the Arkansas rebel, declares that 
| his associates, who promnise to respect the rights 
jof the negroes who poll the Democratic ticket, 
| do not mean to keep their pledge in any sense 
| favorable to their victims, and if they did, it 
| ought not to be accompanied by conditions. ‘This 
| is an unusual streak of honesty for a managing 


{ Southern politician. 








vain thought that the woman can have an equal 
place with the man; put that idea away forever, 
and do not go against Paul. You will now have 
a husband and a parish tocare for. That’s enough 
for any woman.’ How natural it would be for the 
stout old Puritan preacher and worshipper of Paul 
to talk like that! And had there not been just one 
way open over which the man has no control, how 
inevitable it would have been that daughter Har- 
riet should listen and obey—should be no more 
forever than the parson’s wife. But there was 
achureh-deor he could not shut to the woman 
—a pulpit with a higher consecration than ours. 
So long as it was more free, [larriet could preach | 
by the press, and she had one sermon at least in 
her heart. She must preach! I remember listen- 
ing to that sermon when I was working at the 





481; Joseph Tucker of Lenox, 459; Charles A. 
: | Steve ‘Ware, 2D: ; are 2 

cers, he was superseded; and like them, also, it, Stevens of Ware, 222; all others 25. 

i appears he has been grumbling and growling ever 


| since. 


The keen-scenting Democracy of course were | 


aware of his embittered feelings towards Grant, 
and have lately plied his revenge and vanity by 
secking to make him a great diplomat in their in- 
terest, while possibly he might damage Grant with 
the country. They sent him on a mission to the 
White Sulphur Springs of Virginia, where, by 
preconcert, he met a large number of ex-rebel 
| officers. To them he communicated a desire to 
| know with what the South would be content in 


anvil, sitting up two whole nights to hear it, and | reconstruction, and they, through the treacherous 

not falling down asleep, as the young man did | Robert E. Lee, made answer. That answer,— 
> . - aia ‘ | : . : 

whom Paul preached to. For three days and two ; smooth, specious, plausible,-——the tiger’s paw 


nights L hardly closed my eyes, if I did close | : . 
them at all, working all day, reading all night, of eames in velvet,—is spread through all the pa- 
that new Saint Thomas who did pot doubt, until ,; Pets to indicate the peaceful, the lamb-like dis- 


Second Ballot.—Whole number, 1210; necessa- 
ry, 606; Joseph ‘Tucker, 622; Whiting Griswold 
574; all others 14. 

BALLOT FOR ELECTORS-AT-LARGE. 

Whole number 1017; necessary 509; David 
| Sears of Boston, 863; John HU. Clifford of New 
| Bedford, 550; Charles A. Stevens of Ware, 464; 
George B. Upton of Boston, 161; all others 5. 
STATE COMMITTEE. 
| Suffolk County—First District-—Edwin Wright 
'of Boston; Second—James H. Roberts of Boston; 
| Third—John S. 'Tvler of Boston; Fourth—Solo- 





i'mon B. Stebbins of Boston; Fifth—Charles O. 


Rogers of Boston; Sixth—Albert J. Wright of 
Boston. 

Essex Connty—First District—James S. Lewis 
of Lynn; Second—George B. Loring of Salem; 
Third—Jackson P. Swett of Haverhill; Fourth— 
Eben F. Stone of Newburyport; Fifth— William 
A. Pew of Gloucester; 

Middlesex County—First District—E. L. Norton 
of Charlestown; Second—F. M. Stone of Wal- 


Others, among them | in the interest of Seymour and Blair. Binckley 
is, in the constitution of his mind, and in his pro- 


| plusage and unnecessary. 
| the present Governor Bullock and Chief-Justice | 
(late Governor) rown, are stated to have op- | fessional attainments, unmitigatedly pinchbeck 
posed it for the reason that if the right of the | and bogus. He comes no nearer being a man of 
blacks to hold office were recognized in the con- | genius, or a reliable authority upon law or any- 
stitution, that instrument itself would be rejected | thing else that requires accurate thinking, than a 
by the white men of Northern Georgia, who were | piece of California quartz comes near being a dia- 
in favor of reconstruction, but not of admitting | mond. He makes a show of being a lawyer. So 
the negroes to entire equality with themselves. | quartz has a partial resemblance to the mysteri- 


the White-Iouse is a blunderbuss; and it gener- 
ally (in the words of a certain Mr. Hudibras, | 
which, you know, are so seldom quoted by any- | publicans of Wisconsin are coupled with instruc- 
body !) | tions to vote for Hon. Matt. H. Carpenter for Sen- 
“Like gun, well-aimed at duck or plover, j ator in place of Mr. Doolittle. The election of 
Bears wide and kicks its owner over.” | that gentleman seems every way probable. We 
This has been known to be the case when the | hear good judges say that Mr. Carpenter has 
marksman has fancied that the game was only a | made the most effective address on political tup- 
cs that has been heard this campaign. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


| Many nominations to the legislature by the Re- 


‘dead duck,’’ not worth the waste of his ammiuni- | 


tion. 


The Augusta Democrats recently placarded as 


Ex-Governor Brown is stated to have spoken But 


' ously concentrated and crystallized carbon. 





most earnestly, while a member of the convention | just let a glazier try to cut glass with it in a 
which framed the constitution, against the policy | straight line, and he will find it to be like Binck- 


ANOTHER TESTIMON “ORsHUMANE CONDUCT. thoi : 
THER TESTIMONIAL FOR*HUMANE CONDUCT. | one of their orators “Hon. T. E. Wing,” and on 


I observed, a day or two since, in the window 


being asked who he was, replied, with the great- 


of conferring upon the freedmen the right to hold 


| ley attempting to solve a problem in law, or play- | 


ing the detective! 


my heart was shaken and exhausted of all its 
tears and emotions by the mighty words that 
were winning a nation in a day to the truth! 
The woman did not usurp authority; but did she 
derive ber glory any longer from her husband ? 
She did not teach in the church, but she did teach 
as no preacher ever taught before—not even her 
brother—and to such an audience as never man 
had. ‘Do you, my dear, learn drawing after the 
classic models,” kindly Monsicur Bonheur would 
say to his daughter Rosa, “and then some day you 
may get pupils of your own, and make your living 
atit.”” But Rosa plunged into the wild woods, and 
said to herself, “ 1 must do what [ must;’’ and so, 
at last, she painted the ‘‘ Horse Fair.” And’so I 
might go on, almost endlessly, to tell you of these 
grand illustrations of this moving of the spirit 
among women that ie to make the establishment 
of what we cal! woman’s rights as inevitable as 
the establishment of the summer against the win- 
ter. But this is what I cannot pass to consider 
in any detail, to-day. That there should be any 
question, as I said, of these rights, by the man, 


| position of the late rebellious subjects of Gen. 
Grant’s surer and more creditable negotiations. 
The fact that Rosecrans should engage in this 
| business at all, and that his credulity was played 
upon by these cunning politiciahs, will be abun- 
dant proof to a loyal country that Grant knew 
| his man too well whom he no longer would en- 
trust with the interests of the country in Northern 
Georgia. 

To show how little the war taught Gen. Rose- 
crans anything, and with what fatuity he to-day 
regards the promises of the still-rebellious South- 
,erners—if nut to demonstrate his utter poverty of 
, brains—we call attention to this extract from his 
letter to the rebel chieftains :— 


I think, the Union army thinks, and the people 
| of the North and West, I dare say, believe, there 
' must be, or there ought to be, a shorter and surer 
| way to get good government for all at the South. 





for a moment, and any effort needed to win them, | We know that those who organized and sustained | 


tham; Third—J. M. S. Williams of Cambridge; 
Fourth—Edwin F. Waters of Newton; Fifth— 
| Charles Il. Waters of Groton; Sixth—Edgar M. 
| Brown cf Reading;, Seventh—James C. Ayer of 
| Lowell. 

| Forester Connty—First Distriet—A. B. R. 
| Sprague of Worcester; Second—J. H. Nelson of 
Shrewsbury ; Third—A. J. Bartholomew of South- 
| bridge; Fourth—George Whitney of Royalston; 
| Fitth—John H. Lockey of Leominster. 

Hampden County—First District—A. D. Briggs 
of Springfield; Second—W. B. C. Pearsons of 
| Holyoke. 

Hampshire District—E. H. Sawyer of Easthamp- 
' ton. 
| Plymouth County—First District — James R. 
| Sproat of Wareham; Second—Charles R. Ford of 
West Bridgewater. 

Berkshire and Hampshire District—Joseph A. 
Benjamin of Egremont. 

Franklin District—Altred Brown of Shelburne. 

Norfolk and Plymouth District—J. Q. A. Lothrop 
of Cohasset. 

Norfoll: County—First District—Roland Worth- 





office, —the same as he did at the Chicago Con- 
| vention,—and to have been ever since, as =| 





contidently of the opinion that the present consti- 
| tution does not give them that right, arguing that 
citizenship does not necessarily carry with it the 
right to hold office, since women and children, 

a ft >i oe -rg > ice’ 
though citizens, do not have that right; and add- | the following “first sie notice ayes : 
ing that the Congress of the U: ited States is of adopted by the late Seymour and Blair State Con- 
| that opinion, stating that when it was its inten- | vention at Faneuil Hall:— 

opr sac > > erratic « i 
| tion to make negroes eligible to office in the Dis- The Massachusetts Democratic platform is an 
: = i _, | anomaly in political literature in length, in style 
trict of Columbia, a statute was eoneen to that | and in substance. It consists of thirteen resolu- 
effect in addition to previous acts which declared | tions, and drags its mortal length along through 
| them citizens. Judge Brown’s opinion is said to | @ — ea! — od ge rin sr “ sabiaeen 
i P ° ot iNe _ | Involved and Contused, an it reads as though com- 
have had aga weight with the Legisiature, os | posed for the benefit of the Massachusetts fugies 
pecially with the radical members; and all par- | hy a Harvard sophomore.’ 
ties, except the colored men themselves, are said | — 
to be satisfied wi:h the action of the Legislature. | INcreaseor Povts 1x Boston.—The increase 
As the colored men are the only ones whose | in the number of polls in Boston since last year 
rights are denied, in a lately-slave State, it may be | has been 6638!—upwards of an eighth of the whole 
that there are no white Unionists who sympa- | "umber. Last year the increase was 1580. Ward 
s the extent | Four then had a decrease of 104, and Ward Five 
| of the prejudice which slavery engendered. But 169. This year Ward Four rhows a gain of 479 
. : ° * : ‘ 9 yy j 
the atrocity to all right-thinking and liberty-loving | and Ward Five of 912! Ward Eleven (Republi- 


MINOR MATTERS. 
A Literary Compiiment ror Avery.—The 


> 


of the resolutions 


thize with them. If so, it only prove 


| Cleveland (Ohio) Leader, of the 4th inst., gives | 


gold chronometer, of extra finish, designed in 
this case fur ‘‘presentation by the President of 
the United States to Captain R. G. Ragusin, for 
his humanity in rescuing the crew of the Ameri- 
can ship Java, July, 1868.’”’ ‘Testimonials of this 
kind are authorized by act of Congress, and paid 
for out of the public treasury, either from mon- 
eys specifically appropriated in each case or from 
a tund contingently reserved for such purpose. 
THE “BLACK CROOK’? IN WASHINGTON. 

A crowded audience witnessed, last evening, 
at the National Theater, the first representation 
at the capital of the original and genuine “Black 
Crook,’’ which was presented for over five hun- 
dred nights in New York, with the same scenery 
and transtormation-scenes, brought hither from 
Niblo’s. During the preparation for the last 
scene, and while the orchestra held the audience 
in charmed silence, a panic suddenly arose behind | 
the curtain, which immediately extended to the | 
spectators in front, many of whom, under the 
impression that some part of the building had 
taken fire, rushed pell-mell for the doors, several 
being more or less bruised and otherwise injured, 








of Karr’s watch-store, on the avenue, another 


est assurance, that he was one of the foremost or- 
| ators in the country. Of course they did not sce 
the point when it turned out to be T. Ewing, 
stead of T. E. Wing, as the telegraph made it. 
The placards were stripped down and put out of 
sight before his arrival. 


g. in- 


Peter Spitz has declared himself. He takes a 
square in the Jost to do it. He repudiates the 
name of ‘‘conservative Democrat,” and eloquent- 
ly expectorates as follows:—‘‘There is but one 
constitutional Democratic party, of which I am 
one; their God is my God; their country my 
country; their party is my party; and their faults 
are my faults.’?” What the small vices of Spitz 
are he does not enumerate; those of the party, 
other than Spitz, we, alas! too well know. 


We commiserate the Advertiser that its repor- 
torial force is so limited or slow as to have to de- 
pend for its sketch of political meetings, as at 
Brookline, on the speaker whose name only it 
don’t print in its news column! Such a con- 


| tretemps is as ridiculous as the unfortunate neg- 


lect of Gen. Banks at the Chinese banquet was 
mortifying. The Advertiser is on stilts, and it 


is the wonder of the times—that there should not 
be instantly the perfect equality, as of perfect 
music unto noble words; the recognition of thi- 
most ancient of all the truths in our Bible on the 
man-and-woman question, that God created man 
in his own image, male and female; and then a 
strong, reverent endeavor, as when a man would 
strive for the salvation of his soul. to do every- 
thing that can be done for the whole common- 
wealth of the sexes. 

Pardon me, if I have not seemed to speak to 
you of “religion” in this sermon; and let me say 
that in religion, to-day, I know no more urgent 
doctrine to be received for our salvation than this 
recognition of the new claim of the woman to 
her own place, and no wickedness much worse 
in the whole effect of it than to make her the in- 
ferior we do. 
find a woman as able to teach as the man, and 
do not give her an equal opportunity, they are as 
unjust as their tether will allow them to be. And 
if she does work as good, and as much of it, for 


ington of Boston; Second—Henry O. Hildreth of 
Dedham; Third—Henry M. Greene of Franklin. 

Bristol County.—First District— —— ——; Sec- 
ond—Edward Anthony of New Bedtord; ‘Third— 


‘the Southern Confederacy tor four years against 
| gigantic efforts, ought to be able to give peace, 
| law, order and protection to the whole people of the 
| South. They have the interest and the power to 
‘employ, protect, educate and elevate the poor; Walter C. Durfee of Fall River. 

freedmen, and to restore themselves and our coun-| Nantucket and Dukes Counties—Island District— 
try to all the blessings of which I have just spoken. | Eben S. Whittemore of Sandwich; Cape—Free- 





men is none the less glaring and indefensible, if | can) has gained only 112. In Ward Two (Irish) 
| the assessors return an increase of 1828, nearly 


| one-quarter of the whole gain in the city! For 3341 
' polls, last year, 5169 are returned the present 
| year!—a gain of upwards of fifty per cent. in one 
' year; and this in a ward which increased 439 in 
, 1867 from the previous year, and where the num- 


we are to admit that colored men shall have the 
ballot—for the right to vote necessarily carries 
with it the right to be voted for. But the facts are 
against Gov. Brown’s position. The new consti- 
tution of Georgia says that every citizen, twenty- 


though none, I believe, were seriously hurt. 
The alarm quickly spread out-of-doors and 
through two or three squares of the city, and in 
a short time one of the steam fire-engines stood 
puffing and panting in front of the theater ;— 
which all seemed rather ludicrous when it be- 


don’t see that all its city contemporaries are 
‘laughing at it. We are not surprised brother 
Waters wants to form new business relations. 


We have mildly alluded to Col. A. O. Brew- 
|ster’s voice. Weare glad to learn from Demo- 
{cratic sources that, as a campaign orator, he 





The question we want answered is, are they will- 
ing to do it? 

The question is, rather, Have they done it? | 
And the answer is one universal wail of rapine and 
murder from the loyal men of the South, white 
‘as well as black. Gov. Warmouth of Louisiana | 
; answers the question far better and more truthful- | 


‘ly than do these still-rebellious officers. Rose- 





' 


by nine-tenths of the people of the South. Will 


‘not what they do be endorsed by the same num- 
‘ber? And have these “brave and chivalrous” | 


| man Cobb of Brewster. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That the Republicans of Massachusetts 
heartily approve the platform adopted by the 
Republican party of the nation at Chicago, and 
pledge their earnest support to the election of 
Ulysses S. Grant and Schuyler Colfax as es- 


sential to the peace, safety and honor of the coun- 


“Resolved, That the rights of the loyal citizens of 


If gentlemen of the School Board | crans tells them what they say will be endorsed | the South, won in war and secured by national 


‘egislation, shall be maintained. 


Resolved, That we heartily approve the system | 
of reconstruction as wise and humane, and as | 


demanding no more than the security and good 


nine hundred dollars as they pay a man twelve | gentlemen, who have known of the violence and / faith of the country require. 


hundred tor, they cheat the woman out of three 
hundred dollars just as certainly, and with as cool 
a cruelty, as if a man should take a shilling from 


blood of their section for the last three years, done | 
} 


ithe first thing towards the pacification of the! 


Resolved, That we reprobate the position of the | 


Democratic party, recently and authoritatively 
taken, which has resuscitated the rebellion, and 


you and give you back a ninepence, because you country and the protection of their imperilled | purposes to overthrow by force, if necessary, the 


could not help yourself!) We must quit lau 
at China, with her prescribed occupations, run- 
ning for a thousand years from father to son, and 
mourning at India, with her caste, and sneering 
at Europe, with her aristocracies and class-pride, 
and at all who will discriminate where God has 
broken down distinctions, until in our whole civil 


and sacred life together we are prepared to adinit | 


the woman to whatever equal rights she may 
claim with the man. 
state that is not torn by dissension. Only then a 
society in which the whole power of all its members 
can be given fur the greatest good of the greatest 
number. Only then a church in which there will 


be neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor ' 


temale, but we shall be all one in Christ! 

Friends, this discourse which I have brought 
you to-day was one which I first preached to my 
own people in Chicago. But I have long wanted 
to give it to you in old Faneuil Hall, this place so 
truly dedicated to freedom and equal rights, and 
because the theme was so important and suited 
to the free expression of the place. Not that I 
could not give it in the broad church where so 
much generosity and freedom has been allowed 
me this month, Hollis street church, which the 
free and noble utterances of John Pierpont and 
‘Thomas Starr King have rendered a synonym for 
all that was bold and manly; but there seemed a 
more fitting adaptation in this place for this new 
and outspoken utterance. Friends, I now return 
to my home, never before leaving Boston with so 
many reasons tor regret, or with so many remem- 
brances of kindness vouchsafed tome. If it shall 
please God I shall come again to Boston next 
year. If so, may I find you all in health, and 
prosperity, with warn hearts for every good cause, 
and the walls of our common Ziocn stronger and 
firmer for your care and zeal. So may God bless 
us all, and make us worthy to work and live! 








Only then shall there be a | 


ghing | neighbors? Assurances of a peaceful disposition , al 


on paper are well enough; bat evidences of the 


ready effected reconstruction. 


party tends directly to revolution and civil war. 


jasme among the brutel and bloodthinny when Resolved, That the success of the Republican 


they once led into battle are worth for Northern | 
| comprehension a thousand times more. | 
| Bat this is the answer of Lee, Beauregard, | 
Echols, and company, paroled prisoners of war:— | 
So far as we are advised the people of the 
South entertain no untriendly feeling toward the 
‘government of the United States, but they com 
, plain that their rights under the constitution are 
withheld from them in the administration thereof. 
The great want of the South is peace. 
, The people earnestly desire tranquillity and the 
restoration of the Union. They deprecate disor- 
der and excitement as the most serious obstacie 
to their prosperity. They ask a restoration of 
‘their rights, under the constitution; they desire 
trelief from oppressive misrule. Above all, they 
‘would appeal to their countrymen for the reéstab- 
lishment in the Southern States of that which 
has justly been regarded as the birthright of every 
| American—the right of self-government. Es 
‘tablish these ona firm basis, and we can safely 
promise, on behalf of the Southern people, that 
they will faithtully obey the constitution and laws 
‘ot the United States, treat the negroes with kind- 


ness and humanity, and fulfill every duty incum- | 


bent on peaceful citizens loyal to the constitution 
of their country. 

In a word, give to these men and their constit- 
/uents the powers and privileges enjoyed before 
‘they went into rebellion, and they will be the 
| most obedient, lovable and desirable citizens this 
‘country can show. Possibly! But the loyal na- 
tion prefers to take a guarantee of good behav- 


tior. It don’t fancy a return to the legislative 


; silver, a matter of 


party is essential to the public credit, as this party 


alone can be relied upon to make the actual and | 


e public debt, in gold and 
sacred honor; while the 
Democratic proposition is an evasion of our duty, 
and a fraud upon those who have trusted the 
nation. 

Resolved, That we offer to the suffrages of the 
Witiram Charis ter Governor, and 


honest payment of th 


people, 


‘Joseru Treeker for Lieutenant-Governor, and 


the other candidates for State officers nominated 
by this convention, as persons true to our national 
cause, and deserving the confidence of the people. 


Resolved, That the public life of the Honorable | 


Charles Sumner, during three terms of service ia 
the Senate of the United States, has fully just- 
fied the confidence which has been successively 


reposed in him—that his eloquent, fearless and 


persistent devotion to the sacred cause of human | 
rights, as well in its early struggles as in its later | 
triumphs; his beneticent efforts, atter the abolition | 
of slavery, in extirpating all the incidents thereof; | 


his constant solicitude for the material interests of 
the country; his diligence and success as chairman 
of the Senate committee on foreign affairs in vindi- 
cating the poliey of maintaining the just rights of 
the government ayainst foreign powers, and at the 
same time preserving peace with the nations—ail 
| present a public record of rare usefulness and 

honor—and that his fidelity, experience and 


honorable identification with our national history | 


call for his reélection to the high office in which 
he has rendered such illustrious service to his 
heared and to mankind. 





The Nomination of Seymour. 


Dovaters.—Senator Fessenden, in his Port- ‘halls of the men who attempted a subversion of | That ChiefJustice Chase was swindied out of 


peech, remarked :— 
— always a doubter, and go just about as 


far as 1 am com to go in an untried direc- 
tion, and no 8 


This confession explains exactly the defect in 


ithe government—who contemned the constitu- 
| tion—and who abandoned ti-eir rights under that 
meaner 55 the safety of the whole people is 

assured. ‘‘The great want of the South is peace,”’ 


f 





the nomination for the Presidency by the thimble- 
| riggers of the New York convention, and that 
| Horatio Seymour was a weak instrument in their 
hands, is more and-more realized as the facts are 


one years of age, not insane, a convicted felon, an 


came known that the whole was caused by the. 


Resolved, That the success of the Democratic | 


idiot, or a fourteenth-article exception, may be 
elected to the House of Representatives. It fur- 
ther says that negroes are citizens. It is thus 
| difficult to see the least pretext for the opinion of 
| the Chief-Justice, or for the action of the Legis- 
| lature. Even without an express provision, as 
ited, their position is seen to be wholly untena- 





| ci 
_ ble in the absence of an express provision exclud- 
| ing that class of citizens from office. We pity 
the loyal citizens of Georgia if they are to take 
their law from Brown. 

Of the ability of the speeches of the expelled 
colored members, one correspondent says most 
| of them would have done honor to any legisla- 

tive assembly. Some of them were couched in 


' some effective point. ‘You laugh at my ignor- 
ance,”’ said one old black man, who had learned 
to read and write since the war ended; “would 
you have been any more learned than I am if for 
fifty-seven years you were not permitted to own 
a spelling book without running the risk of the 
‘lash’ It is not too broad an assertion to say 
that there were not twenty white men in that 

Legislature who could have made twenty such 
speeches. There is not one negro there who can- 
not read and write, and some of them are highly 
' educated. 

The expelled members have united in a pro- 
test against the vote of expulsion, and twelve 
white Republican members have also allixed their 
signa ures to the document. 





A Clerical View of Impeachment. 

Rev. Dr. Stebbins, of the Unitarian church, 
‘who spent six months in Washington, during 
which the impeachment trial was inaugurated 
and closed, in an article in the Monthly Religious 
| Magazine thus gives what may be regarded as an 
impartial, certainly non-partisan, view of that 
| transaction :-— 
| The ‘impeachment trial’ was the great event 
of the sessiun, and drew thousands of strangers 
tothe city. The trial tailed because it faltered ; 
| for ne other reason. Time was foolishly given 
for corruption, and it was used. If the ‘“mana- 


| gers’’ had not desired tv make speeches beyond | 
the original regulations, thus giving the counsel | 

for the President opportunity to speechily also, | 
\ two weeks would have been saved, and the Pres- | 


ident convicted. The lawyer's delay was the 


President’s deliverance. Perhaps ic was well; | it, is, politically considered, very rich, and would | 


we shall see. It was well, certainly, for the ho- 
tels and restaurants and bvoarding-houses and 


rude and ungrammatical language, but all made 


| ber of houses is constantiy decreasing! In 1864 
| the city only gained about 3000 polls from the 
| preceding year, and in 1865 these actually de- 
creased in nuinber. These figures, collated by 
the Transcript, show what has been done by the 


' “Democracy”’ for an intelligent expression of opin- | 


ion on national issues! It is for the Republicans 
to probe and sift these unnatural accretions to the 
supposed voting population. This co-tly labor is 
‘a legacy of the P. L. L. organization, which 


| elected a City Council that sold itself out to the | 


‘Democracy by choosing assessors more skilled in 
political management than financial values. But 


the work of examination must be done thorough- | 


ly, nevertheless. 


! 


put in nomination for Governor of this State 
Join Quincy Adams, a bustling, somewhat 
talented, and very proud-of-his-lineage young 
man. He isan heir to large wealth. In phys- 
ique short, thick, with head set close to his shoul- 
ders, he has transmitted in his person the looks, 
if not the abilities, of the elder Adamses. Hia 
sympathies with the people are not regarded as 
cordial, nor has he been known to express any 
very generous interest in causes designed to ele- 
vate and improve his tellow-men. Why he 
' should be chosen to represent a party founded on 
broad, liberal and democratic principles cannot 


be explained, and can only be divined oa the sup- | 


position that nothing but the »ame remains to the 
Democracy. Williaw Claflin is the nominee of 
the Republican party—the architect of his own 
creditable though not excessive fortune. Modest, 
' retiring, forgetful of self, he has yet never closed 
his hand or his heart to any movement to benefit 
and bless his fellow-men. <A sincere Christian, 
without cant; a temperance man, without bigot- 
ry; a life-long friend of universal liberty, with- 
vut bitterness; a business man, whose reputation 


‘has no stain; and a man of good judgment, 


method, fidelity, and tranquil friendships, he pos- 
sesses universal respect. 
Republican party—a party of ideas, of good 
deeds, and unfaltering loyalty. The two candi- 
dates are properly placed. 

Tue Democratic Nominge.—The speech by 


Col. Brown, of Kentucky, giving a history of the , 
“Chase movement” and Seymour’s commitmentto — 


campaign document for the Repub- 


make a good 


Tue Two Caspipates.— The Democracy have | 


| 


' to President Lincoln, when he described calling j 


| This MRS 
' liberty, toleration and economy! This infliction 


| upon the industry of the working-people was not 


frantic scream of one of the female actors, who 
was startled by the accidental igniting of some 
gauze, used in producing some of the scenic ef- 
fects, which was speedily extinguished. More 





| cent black crook-ed proceedings in the Georgia Leg- 
islature, which Congress may possibly be called 
upon to straighten-out by a session this month. 
| The spectacular drama just opened here is, I 
trust, symbolical of what is transpiring upon a 
| larger stage ia te country. The poor artist, the 
colored man, seeking only for that harmless and 
harmonious blending of colors which consists of 
| the mutual and peaceful recognition of all civil 
| rights for all, though repulsed and buffetted and 
| sought to be banished to the hell of civil ostra- 
; cism and scorn, by the fell magician of copper- 
| headism, shall yec gain and enjoy uncontested 
possession of his rights, and copperheadism at 
_ last be sent to Tophet, where it belongs! And 
at this righteous finale the ascending angels shall 
| hold jubilee, and send through our mortal souls 
| a quickening thrill of sympathetic rejoicing! 
MIXING RELIGION WITH BUSINESS. 
In the Washington Star, of last evening, ap- 
pears the foll,wing singular advertisement: 
| *Wanted—A young man, who understands his 
business, to attend a grocery-store. None buta 
| Catholic need apply.” 
| offset to the advertisement, frequently seen, of 
“a Protestant nurse or domestic wanted,’’ and 
“no Irish need apply,” or whether itis thought | 
that a young man who goes regularly to the con- 
fessional would be less likely than a Protestant 
| to tap his master’s till, 1 am unable to say. 
LEVERETT. 
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BRIEF NOTES. 

A discriminating little Republican at Ellsworth, 

on seeing a Democratic flag, exclaimed, “Why. 


they have their names on our flag!” j 


He fitly represents the | 


soldiers and sa‘lors of the Union at Philadelphia | 
_ on the Ist and 21 days of October next. 
Thad. Stevens said a graphic thing in regard | 
on him once in summer. He said: ‘‘It was a hot 
day, and he was lying about on sofas and chairs, 
in a disjointed way he had. I knew him by the 
fragments, and so was able to reconstruct him. 


serious consequence may yet arise from the re-! 


Whether this is a mere! 


| Services of exa 
Services and 


| stands among the foremost of New England; his 
| bugle-blast gives forth no uncertain sound, and 
| the announcement of his name is always the siy- 
nal for rallying the fearless and the free; that he 
| is ‘‘a speaker of great power, eloquence and fasci- 
| nation; and that, in terrible earnestness, and ef- 
| fective, impassioned delivery, he has no equal.” 
| We shall treasure the memory of that voice, 

| therefore, to our latest day. 

The change in the basis of representation to the 
Republican State Conventions will make a differ- 
ence in the balance of power, giving to the coun- 
‘try towns, and especially to the stronger Republi- 
|can towns and cities, a preponderant influence. 
|The new arrangement, however, is essentially 
| just, and the only harm that can possibly come 

from it is that it may tend to discourage the Re- 
| publicans in the few wards in cities where they 
are obliged to lead a forlorn hope. It has the 
counter advantage, however, of preventing con- 
ventions being controlled by delegates who have 
no constituencies to elect the candidates they se- 


| lect. 


Old Reverdy Johnson testifies more eloquently 


‘in England to the value of the Republican party 


than he ever did by vote or voice when at home. 
Talking to the Sheffield cutlers upon American 
matters, he said :— 

“The war had this compensation: it ended 
slavery. None now but freemen tread the svil 
of America, and history will say «hat blood was 
well spent in erasing this blot, transmitied troufa 
common ancestry, tarnishing our fame and beiy- 
ing te Declaration of Iudependence. 

Pretty good fora Democrat—abroad! By-and- 
bye his brethren at home will put ina claim that 
the Democratic party accomplished the beneficent 
act by instigating the civil war! 

We refreshen our readers’ me ; ' 

‘atic riots in New York 
official item on the Democraue nou ; : 
The City Comptroller gives the 
of settlement as fol- 


mories with an 


city in 1563. 
figures of damages and cost 


lows :— 87x,816 a7 
575 16 
1,759.00 


2,548.83 


1863.....-- 


Advertising loans 
miners 
disbursements paying 


State militia, on duty during the riot, 
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made by Republican “bondholders,” nor by a | saa by — webu Oe sk uae raggacd 
. , : _ | ent of no ordinary degree. Everything 

radical Congress. aS: See Set weet ee order, and everybody on and off the stage seemed delighted. 
vember. ‘The old favorites and the pew comers were recipients of a 
“If any man hauls down the American flag, | hearty greeting, the most affectionate of all being reserved 
shoot him on the spet!” said the patriotic Dix.— | for the veteran Barry, whom Boston always delights to honor 
Commonwealth. | for his professional skill aud private virtues. Ilis re ponse, 
If Gen. Dix’s orders had been issued earlier, | fraught with dignity and feeling, was very impressive ; the 
what would have become of those who hauled | words well chosen, the thoughts natural and unaffected, and 
down the American flag from the Massachusetts | the pearing of the mim such as might be expected from a 
State-House, and run up the State flag in it8) ghoiar and gentleman of the old school. Mr. Selwyn’s 
place?” — Post. | Speech was weli-meant, but hardly so direct and substantial 
If his orders “had been issued earlier’ you: as the occasion and his responsible position demanded. 
would have had ro new rebellion to aid this fall) The play was‘ The Belle’s Strategem,” a sparkling, viva- 
with mild encouragement—-no Forrest, Semmes cious satire upon ee follies and manners of the Old World 
have joined hands with—no | in days gone by, which has not been produced in Boston for 

and Hampton to have J sone fifteen years. It was hizhly popular when the old 
man to have advocated fur President who called |p, iiont Theater was in in. prieik Manee absaines She 
the mob that burned down the house over which | character and quality of talent employed in our theaters has 
that flag floated and murdered men employed by | Searcelv jus ified it- production with hope of certain suc- 
it to preserve peace, his “friends.” Where | cess. On this occasion the comedy was adinirably cast, and 


would the Southern wing of the Democratic par- for the most part acted with intelligence and effect. No finer 


f ‘* Widow Rackett” has been seen upon our boards than that 
ty have been to-day if that order had been obeyed | of pricy Morant, who was dressed, sustained and read in 
instead of showing mercy? In the grave. 


such a manner of completeness and fidelity as to disarm 
What is true of the seven-thirty bonds of the | *Titicism. This lady’s by-play, so continuous, natural and 

United States : robably true in a greater de- expressive, is a study, while her easy self-po-session and 
— pelos iors eer prompt and unerring attention te the details of the play 

gree of the five-twentics. By an examination of 

the original sales ot the former it is found that of 


show that she is a perfect mistress of her art. The advan- 
tage of Miss Morant’s accession to the company will be 

the different denominations issued the sales were 

as follows :— 








found inca'culable. Mr. Vandenhoff, also a new comer, 
claims the second meed of praise for his animated, original, 


« ” and very successful impersonation of *‘ Flutter.’ His pow- 
Number of bonds of $100 Rete. aR Sy pec | ere as a general actor cannot be measured by this represen- 
a we ee . ov eA : : é : ; f i : : , 436.792 | tation, it is true, but he certainly gave a flattering promise 
Number of bonds ot $1,000... ce as oie B70,876) of intelligence and us-fulness. Mrs. Barry’s reception was 
Number of bonds of 35,000.......... sk 8,82] | extremely hosp table, and her performance of the character 


of ‘‘ Let.tia” interesting and deserving, fairly indicating the 
measure of progress which she has made since her last ap- 
pearance here. We ‘hink Mrs. Barry will surely attain 
popularity in her new sphereof labor. Mr. Bascomb, known 
at the other theaters, made his first appearance here as 
“Courtall,”’ and played it with tact and discrimination. 
Mrs. Hunter's *‘ Mias Ogle” was very weak ; but Messrs. Bil- 
lings and Bradford, the new utility men, were quite satis- 
factory in their assumptions of *‘ Saville’’ and ** Villers.” 
Of Mr. Robinson, Mr. Griffiths, and Mr. Dalv, it is only 


— that is to say, that the sales were made mainly 
to men of limited means—to farmers, laborers, me- 
chanics, widows, trustees and others—in small 
sums as suited their convenience to buy. Three 
millions of bonds of small denominations went 
into the hands of small holders, and less than four 
hundred thousand into the hands of those who 
could buy one thousand dollars or upward. 


In 1840 there were “Log Cabin and Hard Ci- 
der’’ men; in 1856 ‘‘Pathfinder’ Clubs; in 1860 
the “Wide Awakes;”’ and in all cases the enthu- 
siasm wrought up by them aided the chance of 
their candidates’ election. 
amples, the “Tanners,” which have recently 
sprung into existence in the Western States, are 
going to do much good work, and give an oppor- 
tunity for expression of the pent-up popular en- 
thusiasm for the great rebel tanner—the man who 
is to be our next President—Utysses S. Grant. 
We need to have Tanners everywhere, carrying 
on their political operations, and strengthening 
the great feeling for the Republican candidates. 
Ward Ten of this city has erected a “ fannery”’ 
for public meetings, and the young men of the 
Ward are organizing a company of thorough 
working ‘‘tanners,” who will dress a rebel hide 
in the quickest of time. 

Poor Seymour is evidently hard-up for topics 
for letter-writing. Somebody sent him a water- 
melon, and this was his response :— 

Urica, July 20, 1868. 

My Dear Sir:—Your watermelon made 4 sen- 


sation in our town, where we are not often treat- 
ed with a sight of such remarkable size. I am 


gratified with your kind consideration in sending | 


me the present, and also with your kind letter. 
Thus far everything looks well for us in this State, 
and in the North generally. 
Very truly, yours, etc., 
Horatio Seymour. 
Julius G. Tucker, Esq. 


The following partakes of a shriek—the wail | 


of a man who sees defeat before him:— 
Urica, July 24, 1868. 
My Dear Sir:—I am gratified with the kind- 


ness of my friends, but they have plunged me | 


into a sea of troubles. J do not know how the can- 
vass will go; but now that I am in the fight I 
shall do the best I can. I see the Republicans 
are trying to dodge the financial issues, and to sink 
the election into a mere personal contest. Our 
papers must not allow this. hey must pash the 
debt and taxation upon public attention, If you get 
time, I hope you will run up and see me. Mrs. 


Seymour joins me in asking you to give our re- | 


spects to Mrs. Ingersoll. I shall be glad to hear 
from you at all times. 
Truly yours, Horatio Seymour. 


Hon. C. M. Ingersoll, New Haven, Conn. 


It seems that “Francis Preston Blair, Jr.,”— 
as he is recorded on the college-lists—the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Vice-Presidency, made 
unsuccessful attempts to graduate at three differ- 
ent colleges. He entered Yale with the class of 
1841, and presided at the first meeting of that 
class which settled the great “Bully’’ question; 
Blair threatening to leave the chair and horse- 
whip the most zealous opponent of Bullyism, who 
happened to be that remarkable Irishman who is 
now known as the Hon. Wm. E. Robinson of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the former “Richelieu’’ of the 
Tribune—whose famous motions to quash im- 
peachment during its progress all will not have 
forgotten. Mr. Blair succeeded in remaining a 
member of this class only till towards the end of 
its first term in Freshman year, when he was sus- 
pended for some nocturnal Christmas disorders. 
He next patronized the University of North Car- 
olina, from which he took an untimely and igno- 
minious departure for shooting a pig, in some 
manner not recognized by the laws and the best 
society. At Princeton, N. J., which he tried 
next, he managed to stay with the class which he 
joined to the end, but lost his degree in conse- 
quence of his disfiguring the face of a fellow-stu- 
dent. It is stated by some of his class-mates 
that those habits of convivial excess which have 
betrayed him into his famous “Finnegan’’ speech, 
and into so many other unfortunate exhibitions 
of himself, were founded, and quite sufficiently 
fostered, while he was yet an undergraduate. 


Business Notes. 

Rapidly the Pactric Raitway stretches its iron boly across 
the Rocky Mountains. Nearly 800 miles from Omaha are 
the rails now laid! The bonds of the Company are as pop- 
ularasever. | 

Messrs. C. F. Hover & Co. have received some extra- 
heavy Russia Linen Sheeting and Diaper, that will be ap- 
preciated by careful bousekeepers. Their family goods, 
generally, are also well assorted, and of excellent quality. 

It ia a pleasure to observe the success of Mr. RicuarD 
Baivas in his chosen department of rich and tasteful Glass 
and Crockery goods. Llis Sevres Porvelains are of wonderful 
manufacture, and fittingly illustrate the general richness 
and taste of his varied stock. 

Messrs. J. Lovesor & Co., 10 Summer street, are open- 
ing a new invoice of Saxony, Brussels and Kidderminster 
Carpetings that are well worthy attention. This old and 
reliable house keep their creditable position in the matter 
of styles and excellence of goods 

Gentlemen of taste, thinking of fall garments. cannot do 
better than call upon Messrs. Gxeokus Lyon & Cvo., 158 
Washington street, and examine their freshly-imported 

* Bannockburn Cheviots,”’ which are just the thing for 
suits and overcoats— handsome as a chromo. 

Speaking of chromos reminds us to say that Messre. L 
Paaxe & Co., who now confessedly stand at the head of 
ehromo-lithographie artists, have several new pictures ia 
coutse of publication which will gratify the eyes of all con- 
moisseurs, while they winister te their own reuown and 
profit. Their advertisement elsewhere g'ves the partl>ulars. 

Messrs. Mactnian, Wittums & Pagker, with timely judg- 
ment. are displaying their Fall and Winter garments, at 
prices that must command attention These goods are 
equally well-made with their custom-work, and will be com- 
meoded for excellence and cheapness by ail who are famtiar 
with this line of trade 

Some new announcements are made by Mesers. Jornay, 
Massa & Jo. this week, relative to their silk and shawl 
goods. This enterprising and discriminating firm are doing 
much to secure to the American public fabrics of the finest 
texture and richest colors, within reasonabic prices 
minister to taste and culture ia every Step ta this direction 

Mous. E. Millet, Professor of Harmony and Singing from 
the Paris Conservatory, the instructor of the well Known ar- 


tist, Miss Louise Kelingz, for several years, and receutly the damages in the sum of S20.000. 


Following their ex- 


They | 


necessary to say that they are stili the same reliable and 
meritorious artists as during the last season. Indeed. the 
former, as ‘* Doricourt,” met with more than usual success 
in the illustration of pure light comedy. The orchestral en- 
tertainment, directed by Mr. Koppitz, was skillful and wise- 
ly selected. The occasion wa< signalized by the presence in 
the audience of Miss Charlotte Cushman and Mr. John Gil- 
bert, who manifested hearty approval both of the theater 
and the performance. The opening was in every way a suc- 
cess, and we trust that the season so fitly inaugurated will 
more than realize the promise which now appears so bright 
of pleasure and profit.—Bulwer’s ‘* Money,” on Tuesday, 
brought forward Messrs. Robson, Pearson, and Ketchum, in 
presence of an audience scarcely lesa brilliant and numer- 
ous than on Monday, and Miss Morant again distinguished 
herself as “ Lady Franklin,” while Mr. Robinson’s ‘*Alfred 
Evelyn’? was a very fine piece of acting. On Wednesday, 

Miss Harris and Mr. Harry Josephs made their first bow in 
‘ The Rivals.” On Thursday, ‘‘ The Belle's Strategem’”’ was 
repeated, and on Friday (last evening), Mr. Barry was to ap- 
pear as ‘‘Abel Grouse,” in Arnold’s play, ‘*Man and Wife,” 
last produced here by Mr. Barry himself, at the Boston 

Theater, in 1834. The feature for next week is a burlesque, 
entitled ** Fowl Play,” which will in turn give way to J. 

Palgrave Simpson’s new piece, entitied ‘‘ The Last Trump 
Card,’ never acted on any stage. 

Willard’s Theater has been made a more acceptable place 
of amusement by the withdrawal of Mr. Mitchell, and the 
acquisition of Mr. Frank Roche, and of Mr. Harry Linden, 
low comedian. This is a step in the right direction, very 
encouraging to those who desire to see the theater take the 
rank to which it is entitled. Miss Helen Western, a very 
| demonstrative actress aud gushing woman, has had the 
| honor of being the first star, and has appeared in suct 
pieces as *‘ The French Spy,’ *t Green Bushes,” etc., to the 
delight of her special admirers She gives place on Monday 
to Miss Jean Hosmer, who is what the Fnglish wouldcall ‘ta 
fine woman.’? She makes a speciaity of her wardrobe, 
which is numerous and costly, but cannot lay claim to gen- 
ius. She opens in # popular sensation play, known as 
** The Pocr Girl, or The Marchioneas’s Secret.” 

* Foul Play’’--Reade's version, which is the best —will be 
withdrawn from the stage of the Boston Theater on Monday, 





| in order to make way for Miss Lotta, who has recently been 
| creating a sensation in New York ina pretty little play en- 
titled *: The Fire-Fly.”’) She is a vivacious actress, likewise 
young and prepossessing in appearance, and possessed of 
considerabie talent. 

Boucicault’s version of *‘ Foul Play” still attracts large 
auliences to the Museum. It will be continued another 
| week, and then be withdrawn in favor of a new London 
comedy. 

A-nid much that is of litt e account in the miscellaneous 
entertainment at the Howard Athenvum, there is one object 
of more than common interest. We refer to the daring per- 
formances on the Swinging Bar, by M‘lle Millie Tournaire,a 
| young Spanish girl of less than twenty years of age, whose 
courage and dexterity are wonderful to behold. The bar is 
suspended some six feet from the ceiling, and perhaps forty 
from the stage, and the slightest hesitation or tremor or mis- 
calculation would be frightful in its results. Hence the va- 
| rious movementa of the girl are watched with breathless at- 
| tention by those who have an appetite for the startling. 

At the Tieatre Comique, Mr. Fiske’s ‘English Opera 
| Bouffe Troupe,” which is giving quite an amusing perform- 
| ance, is to be succeeded by a company of comic vocalists 
| who have never visited Boston, and of whom report speaks 
j favorably—especial mention being made of the talent and 
) Versatility of Mr. James Taylor. M‘Ile Morlacchi, the dan- 
| seuse, will shortly fulfill an engageme: t at this house, 


‘NEWS OUTLINE. 


Political. 

One of Governor Seymour's “friends’’ ap- 
proached a Republican who worked in the Ports- 

| mouth navy yard, and was a poor man with eight 
children, and intimated that he might continue 
|to work in the yard if he would vote “right.” 
| The indiznant patriot spurned the offer, ant ex- 
| pressed his intention of voting as he had fought. 
| He was discharged atonce. His fellow workmen 
| the next day sent him a barrel of flour in token 
of their appreciation of his manliness. 

From an official exhibit of the savings banks 
of Maine, it appears that the number of savings 
bank depositors—mostly persons of the middle 

| and poorer classes—is equal to one-quarter of the 

| voters of the State, and that a quarter of the 

| whole amount of depusits is invested in govern- 
ment bonds. 

_ While a company of Boys in Blue were march- 
| ing through the streets of New Haven on the Yth, 
| they were assaulted with stones, brickbats, etc., 
and several were severely wounded. Three were 
carried home in a dangerous condition. 

“Is it not a little too impudent,” asks the New 
York Evening Post, ‘‘tor Robert E. Lee to talk 
about humanity? A_ soft-hearted man would no 
more speak the word in Lee’s hearing than he 
would talk of hemp to a man whose father was 
hanged.”’ 

A special election was held in Lowell on Mon- 
_ day to elect an alderman in place of one who had 
resigned. Charles L. Hildreth, Republican, was 
| ate by a vote of 1031 to 55 tor James C. Ab- 
| bott. 
| The negreos of South Carolina have issued 
| an address to their white fellow-citizens, temper- 
‘ate in its tone, and altogether sound. They ex- 
, press a desire to live where they are in peace, to 
| be united in sentiment, and identitied in interest, 
| and to act in harmony with the whites. 

To stop all cavil about the election of Grant, 
| he should have a majority of the electoral votes of 
, all the States, loyal and rebel, which is 159. These 
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| States should give these, which leaves a margin | 


for New York, Pennsylvania, &c.:— 


Maine, 7 Michigan, 8 
New Llampshire, 5 Wisconsin, S 
Massachusetts, 12 Minnesota, 4 
Rhode Island, 4 Iowa, $s 
Vermont, 5 Missouri, 11 
West Virginia, 5 Kansas, 3 
Ohio, 21 Tennessee, 1) | 
Indiana, 13 North Carolina, 1] 
Mlinois, 16 South Carolina, 4 
Louisiana, 6 -— 

Total, 150 

Religious. 


Recently a woman in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
who bad accumulated a large amount of money 
by keeping a brothel, was reformed, and at her 
death willed it all for the foundation of an insti- 
tutivn tor the elevation of tallen women. But 
the church refused to handie the money which 
had been the wages of sin. 


Domestic. 
BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
Frank Leslie of New York has sued the pro- 
prietors of the Boston Post tor libel, claiming 


leading professor in New York city, is to be connected with Paragraph said Mr. Lesiie bad arrived at Rich- 


the New Enatanp CONSERVaTORY In this city, chis fall term, 


held Springs with a lady and two fast horses; and 


his entire services having been secured by M. Touxjee, Di- it is asserted by the prosecutor that the paragraph 


rector of the Conservatory 
command success, 


Thus does this Conservatory 





Dramatic Notes, 

Sclwya’s opened on Monday to such an audience as, in 
point of feshion and cultivadon, no mere dramatic perform- 
ance cau assemble in this city oatside of this favorite and 
favored theater. The house itself never looked so brilliant 
as on this occasion, the rejuvenation having been thoroug 
and complete—uniting the luxury of cleanliness with the 
charm of taste. Of course, the scevery was magnificent ; 


intimated imiproper relations between the lady aud 
| himself. 
| Among the liquor sellers in Boston there are a 
few Jews, who claim that under the provision of 


| the statutes allowing them to do secula® business | 


on the Sabbath, they have a right, when licensed 
to sell, to keep their shops open on the first dav 
of the week. The city authorities do not assent 
to this, and the question will be settled by the 
courts. 


Boston’s taxable property, now more than | 


, $495,000,000, exceeds that of any one of 21 States 


the stageappointments rich amd elaborate; the dresses | in 1860. Alabama's was then about the above 
fresh and handsome; while the performance itself was’ #mount, Tennessee was worth $495,000,000, New 








The obnoxious | 
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Jersy %467,000,000, Connecticut 3444,000,000, 
Maryland $376,009.000, Texas $365,000.000, 
North Carolina $358.000,000, Wisconsin %273,- 
0:)0,000, Michigan $257 ,000,000, Iowa $247,009, - 
000, Arkansas and Caifornia somewhat less than 
half Bostons wealth, and so on through Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont to Oregon, which 
had_ then $23,000,000, so be taxed. The South- 
ern States have lessened their valuation siuce 
that census. Ward four is now as rich as 
: Jregon, Kansas and Minnesota combined were in 
8650. 

The Boston Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation presents a very interesting quarteriy re- 
port, from which it appears that they have about 
59 boarders at their “home”? whom they furnish 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


NIAGARA! 


On exhibition at 


WILLIAMS & EVERETT; 


Sept. 12. tf 


PPP SPECIAL 








HOTIECE. 








to $4 per week. They have also a restaurant | 
which has furnished 30.756 meals at an average | 
cost of 14 cents. At these rates the “home’’ pays | 
its current expenses, and the association is in debt | 
only about32000. } 

Enoch Train, for many years a prominent 
merchant of Boston, and the pioneer in the Bos- 
ton and Liverpool packet business, died at his 
residence in Saugus on Tuesday. | 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

A terrible raiiroad disaster at Russell, on Wed- 
nesday night week, was occasioned by the fall of 
a brake, by which several cars were thrown from 
the track. The engineer did not at first com- 
prehend the situation, and the cars were dragged 
along until they reached a small bridge, from 
which they were one by one precipitated into a 
deep rocky chasm below. Just then, Mr. James 
Eveleth, the conductor, and his brakemen, 
Edwin Cheeseman, Arthur Bills and F. W. 
Barnes, started for the rear of the train; all but | 
Bills, who went down in the wreck, succeeded in | 
reaching it. Discovering the absence of Bills 
they then hurriedly descended in search of their 
lost comrade. Cheeseman, eager to secure the 
safety of Bills, his cousin, went foremost, and 
when near the center of the chasm an explosion 
of one of the oil-cars threw Cheeseman out of the 
wreck and ended his cousin’s lite. With his 
clothes on fire he ran into the friendly waters | 


| with board, washing and lodging for from $3 25 
| 





Taylor, the engineer, and then for the first time 
spoke of his suffering, saying, “Otis, I am 
burned.” Atthe report and the quick envelop- 
ing flames, Mr. Taylor thought first of Eveleth, 
and exclaimed, ‘For God’s sake, James, get out 
of this!” Mr. Taylor says that when he first 
sprang from his engine to the brink of the chasm 
he listened to catch some sound of a human voice 
and distinctly heard Bills down in the ruins ut- 
tering the anxious inquiry, ‘‘Are any of the boys 
hurt? are any of the boys hurt?” Thus in his 
terrible emergency of peril did the hervic man 
forget his own danger in his soilcitude for the 
welfare of his fellows. The explosion of the 
kerosene was heard for miles around, and the 
damage is estimated at more than $100,009. 

A wealthy shoe manufacturer of Lynn, who 
returned “no taxable income for the year 1868,” 
has recently been assessed by the assessor of the 
fifth Massachusetts district, on about $3300, and, 
we hear was obliged to come furth with 3750. 

A female burglar was caught in the act ot rob- 
bing Mr. Lyman’s house in Waltham, one night 
last week. She had packed up 3300 worth of 
plunder when arrested. She was indentified by 
the police as one Maria T. Brooks who had al- 
ready served five terms in the Iouse of Correc- 
tion. 

A straggler broke into the house of Benjamin 
Holmes in Bridgewater, the family being absent, 
ransacked the premises, collected a bundle of 
plunder, and lay down to rest. In the morning 
an open window attracted a neighbor’s attention, 
and Deputy Sheritf Kingman caught the burglar 
asleep. 

Cashier Wilkinson of North Adams was riding 
with his wife and child a few days ago, when his 
horse became unmanageable by the breaking of 
the harness, and ran towards the river, into which 
the whole party was pitched, the carriage being 


injury. 
Capt. Charles Bryant of Fairhaven, the new 


post in a week or two. 


great service in helping us to a knowledge of our 
new territory. 

As the train carrying delegates to the State 
convention on Wednesday reached Lake-crossing 
in Natick, the engmeer saw a child upon the 
track, and stopped his train just in time to save 
killing it. ‘The cow-catcher struck it and knock- 
ed it off the track, but did not injure it. When 
the little one was picked up she was hugging her 
doll with true maternal instinct. 

Springfield proposes to buy 30 acres of land on 
the Boston road, not quite three miles from the 
center of the city, for the site of an almshouse 


of the river and reached the opposite shore. | deposited in this instirution, commence drawing interest on 
Recrossing the stream, he came up to Mr. Otis the first day of each month. 


M.D, to Miss Mary A. Greene. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 

I.struction is given in every department of Music and the 
modern Languages. Besides the regular lessons, siz advan- 
tages are offered without charge. The ablest instructors em- 
ployed. The celebrated vocal teacher, Mons. MILLET, for- 
merly professor in the Conservatory of Paris , and recently 
in New York, and instructor of the well-known artist, Mias 
Louise Kevioca, has been engaged for the N.E, Conservato- 
ry, and enters upon his duties at the opening of the next 
tern. 

Tuition $10 or $15. Fall term begins Sept. 14, 15 and 16. 

See Circulars at the music stores or at the Conservatory, 
Boston Music Hail. E. TOURJEE, Director. 

Sept. 12. tf 


te “CRUSHED BY ICEBERGS,” 
BY BRADFORD. 


This remarkable painting, exhibited both in this country 
and Europe, especially in London and Berlin, with such 
great success, is now on exhibition at the 


GALLERY OF A. A. CHILDS & CO., 
TREMONT STREET, 


before going into the collection of the owner, Le Grand 
Lockwood, Esq., of New York. tf Sept. 8. 


(te MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITU- 


TION, No. 48 Summer street, corner of Arch. All moneys 





The extra dividend, which has just been declared, makes 





the interest on deposits at tae rate of seven per cent. per 
annum for the past five years. 3m June 27. 
MARRIAGES. 





In this city 
Wrentham, to Nellie I. Rhodes of Boston. 

7th inst., by Rev. Mr. Chapman, Mr. Herbert Bailey, to 
Miss Susan Tinfield, all of Boston. 

Ist inst., by Rev. Geo. L. Chaney, Mr. tlenry B. Hill of 
Lowell, to Miss Caroline B. Fairbanks of this city. 

Ist inst., by Rev. "'r. Huntington, D. Bradlee Van Brunt 
to Miss Fanny 0., daughter of Hon. E. KR. Mudge. 

3d inst., by Rev. Daniel C. Eddy, Mr. George W. Boynton, 
to Annie Perey, only daughter of Dr. Geo. Stevens Jones. 

7th inst., by Rev. Charles J Bowen, Henry White Rich- 
ards of Dedham to Mary Frances, dauyliter of Moses Gragg. 


sq. 

In Cambridgeport, 3d inst., by W. A. Mandell, Esq., Dr. 
Frank A. Wood to Mixa Anna M. Lyon, all of Boston. 

In Jamaica Plain, 9th in-t, at St. Jonnu's Church, by Rev. 
| W. R. Babcock, Mr. Francis I. Barnard of Savannah, Ga., 
| to Miss Eva M. Haley of Jamaicr Plain. 

In Malden, 3d inat., by Rev. T. Berton Smith, Frank A. 
Glidden of Providence, son of Ira F. Glidden, to Fanny M., 
daughter of James Armstrong, late of Worester. 

In Waltham, 6th inst., by Rev. Dr. Worcester, Alfred F. 
| Gage of Haverhill, to Elien E. Shedd, daughter of Jvel 
| She td of Waltham, 

in Waltham, $th inst., by Rev. S. B. Flage. Wilham H 





| 

' Sherman, to NcllieS., daughter of Frederick Lawrence, Esq., 
} of Waltham 

' In Weat Newton, by Rev. H. J. 


l’atrick, Mr. J. E. Bacon 
to Miss lsabelia Braman, all of West Newton. 

In Melrose, Sd inst, by Rev. De Thayer, J. Ueber Smith, 
H A. Stevens, Edwin M. 


la Melrose, 2d inst., by Kev. 


| Chamb- rin, of Boston, to Miss Emma F., daughter oi Capt. 


J. f. Lurvey, of Melrose. 





_ DEATHS. 


In this city. 3d inst., Mrs. Mary A. Gault, 70 years. 

9th iust., Caroline E , wile of Joseph B. Norris, and daugh- 
ter of the late Nathan Viles, Esq 

In Somerville, 8th inst., Marv Elizabeth, only child of 
Edmund H. and Harriet 4. Gooding. 5 mos. 

In Maiden, 8th inst., Mra. 8. Maria, wite of Mr. Charles A. 











suddenly stopped by a tree. Mr. Wilkinson being | 
a swimmer, first rescued his wife, then his child, | and Harriet W.Kenne y, 9 mos. 
and further than a wetting the party escaped all | 





and city hospital. 
The horse-cars have begun to run between | 
West Newton and Waltham. 

Gen. Alpheus Nettleton died of heart disease at | 
his residence at Chicopee Falls, Wednesday | 
eruing: Ile held several offices of trust in civil 
ile. 


MAINE. 
Mr. G. A. Norris met with a singular accident 
at Whitmen’s Agricultural Works in Winthrop 
on the 2d inst. He was running with a plane iron 
in his hand, and falling the sharp end of iron 
struck him on the neck and nearly severed his 
jugular vein. A paper collar saved his life. 
Jackson, the Bath sculptor, will execute a bust 
of Governor Chamberlain. | 
A citizen of Brunswick has within three years | 
taken, nine hundred dollars’ worth of squashes 
froma litthe more than nine acre of land. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Hon. Levi Chamberlain of Keene died a few 
days ago at the advanced age of 80 years. He 
was noted for his wit and geniality; and had | 
been the Whig candidate for governor, and a | 
member of the legislature from Keene tor many 
years. 
VERMONT. 
C. L. Davenport, the leading Democrat of 
Brattleboro, is said to have a squad of 5V Irish- 
men to naturalize for the presidential election. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Capt. Bunker, of the schooner ‘‘Sea Flower,” 
of Cranberry Isle, Me., put into Newport, a tew 
days since for repairs, and while there was 
swindled out of several watches and a small sum 
of money by a confidence operator, who pretended 
to be an old acquaintance. 
On Saturday, in Providence, while a Mr. 
Tourtellot was watering his horse at the Broad 
street pump, the cover of the well gave way and 
with a large stone watering trough weighing tive 
tons, the horse and wagon, Mr. Tourtellot, another 
man and a boy fell into the well about twelve 
feet deep. The persons were all rescued, Mr. 
Tourtellot being severely injured and the others 
slightly. The well was covered with a slab of 
granite fourteen inches thick. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Mr. J. W. Spencer of Bloomfield, on Weenes- 
day last, while plowing in his field, turned up a 
nest of adder’s eggs, containing fourteen in all. 


about a foot long, ail of which showed figit as | 
svon as exposed to the air. 
The Harttord Ritles have a schuetzenfest at Mo- 





On breaking the shells young adders were found | 


Flanders, and daughter of Rev. Andrew Kankin, 37 years. 
In Dorchester. 3d iust., Donald, only son of George G. 


In Newton, 4th inst., Mrs. Almira Tufts, widow of the 
late Walter Tufts, of Claremont, N.IL., 73. 

In Watertown, 6th inst., Peter Fitzsimmons, 49 yrs. 9 
nos. 


deputy collector tor Alaska, will leave for his | In Grantville, 7th inst., Louisa I, wife of James Bliss, 
He is a veteran in the | of Boston. 


In Grantville, 3d inst., Willard S.,son of Clough R. and 


whaling service, and being a naturalist will be of | IL &. Miles. 


ln Canton, 2d inst., Mrs. Hannah Tucker, widow of the 
late Nathan Tucker, 80 vrs. 8 nig 

In Melrose, Sth iust., Mr. Thefuas H. Belt, 31 yrs. 

Ta Saugus, Sth inst., Col. Enoch Train, of apoplexy, 67. 

In Marlborough, 9th inst., Willian Ballard, of Boston, 
late of the tirm of Ballard & Prince. 





“FALL AND WINTER 
CLOTHING. 
RETAIL CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. 


Our new stock of Fall and Wivter Overcoats and Business 
Suits is now ready for exhibition and sale. We invite es- 
pecial attention toa large lot of Business Suits, which we 
have made from an excellent quality of heavy all-wool mix- 
ed Cassimere, bought last spring at a low price, and which 
we pow offer at retail for 


TWENTY-ONE DOLLARS PER SUIT. 


We have also a good assortment of THIN WOOLLEN 
OVERCOATS, suitable for Fall wear. In our 


CUSTOM DEPARTMENT 


we exhibit a very extensive assortment of Piece Goods 
from the best American and European manufacturers, com- 
prising Beaver and Chinchilla Overcoatings ; Tricot, Pique, 


| Diagonal. and Castor Coatings; All-Wool and Silk-Mixed 


Cassimeres ; finest Velvet, Silk, and Cashmere Vestings, ete. 

Having unusually favorable facilities for manufacturing, 
we are enabled to execute orders for Clothing in the best 
manner, with the least possible delay aud at reasonable 
prices. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


200 Washington St., Boston. 
Sept. 12 lt 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 
HAVE JUST OPENED 
A large and complete assortment of the justly celebrated 
PREMIERE 


WASHINGTON MI Lis? 


SHAWLS, 


Embracing two hundred NEW, CHOICE, and VERY DESIR- 
ABLE PATTERNS. 


— ALSO — 
A FULL LINE 
ADRIATIC MILLS 





zart Garden, Sept. 16. A wooden eagle, compos- 
ed of many pieces, is the first target, and atter 


| the head and wings have been shot off, the one | 
| who brings down the body is crowned king. | 


Other exercises in target-shvoting and rivers of 
lager are the attractions. 

A horse, attaclied to a carriage containing Miss 
' Comstock and three little children, took tright at 
a Democratic banner raising in Danbury, last 
week, and Miss C. was thrown ort and had her 
skuil tractured. 
The children were not much hurt. 

IN GENERAL. 


how sojourning at the Falls, preparing a work on 
the Geology of the Niagara and Great Lakes, 
states that the Horseshoe Falls have receded more 
than six feet at the great bend, or ‘central bigiit,” 
| since his visit lust year, and that the averaze rate 
ot retrogression trom this pointalong the precipice 
to the Canadian bend” has been five feet. Dur- 
j ing the last year the rate of the retrogression of 
{the Amertcan Falls was three feet at one point 
/ (the Lana indentation or bight) and one toot at 
another. Elsewhere the retrogression is not per- 
ceprbie. 


Pie design of the sculptor Mead for the na- ; 


| tional Linceln monument lias been accepted. 
Pie total number of inmnogrants to this coun- 
try during the year ending June 30, 1565, was 


323,749. 


Queen Victoria has left Switzorland and is in 
Paris on her way to England.—The Emperor 

, Napoleon reviewed his army at Chalons, Tuurs- 

day.—The privileges which the Suitan of Turkey 

has accorded Adiniral Farragut have occasioned 

. considerable jealousy among the European diplo- 

mats at Constantinople. 

} Qnaeen Victoria was charged 7 francs fora 
plaui beeaktast by a Swiss inkeeper. He was re 
monstrated with on the ground that eggs were 
pienty, but countered with, ‘* Yes, but sovereigns 

| are scarce.” 

Mr. Dickens is said by the English papers to 

| have cleared $250,000 by his visit to this country. , 

| For his next (and last) readings in England he is | 
to get Love, 





| And offer them to the trade 


She is in a precarious condition. | 


Foreign. j 


Grey Shawls. 
Of this great and attractive variety we have 


Entire and Exclusive Coutrel in New Enge 


land, 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO,, 


AT WHOLESALE, 


Mr. G. Victor LeVanx, the geologist, who is) 


Winthrop Square. 


AT RETAIL, 


242 to 250 Washington St. 

Sept, 12. It 

HURD & HOUGHTON’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ARE 

SABGODY S REMINISCENCES... oo ioe ccs s1y 
LAMARTINE’S FiIOR DALIZA..... 1.25 
TROWBRIDGE’S VAGABUNDS........ , . 2.25 
SARMIENTO’S ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 200 
LIVE OF FREDRIKA BREMER............... . 2.00 
All booksellers have them. 2t 


Sept. 12. 


li 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
RICH FANCY GOODS, 


TOYS AND GAMES, 


at very low prices, to make room for fall importations. An 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY is offered to purchasers desir- 
ing goods of this kind. 


D. 0. GOODRICH, 


302 Washington Street. 





mw «CC H U BR: Cee? § 
NEW PAINTING 
—OoFr— 


219 Washington Street, opposite Frank lin 


by Rev. D. C. Eddy, Eugene S. Whiting of 


in 
} ‘s and H. 8. Perkins 





1868. 





AMERICAN SILKS. 





JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


the ENTIRE PRODUCTION of their celebrated Mill in 





AMERICAN 
GROS GRAIN BLACK SILK. 





These goods have been manufactured in this country for 
| the first time within the past year, and the sternest tests 
| have proved them to possess great merit. Full in weight, 
| beautiful in fabric, and handsome in appearance, they are 
| also durable, and the best value mm Black Silé which a lady 
can make into adress. Toall who have worn them they 
have given entire satisfaction. The price of these silks is 


ONLY $2.50 PER YARD AT RETAIL, 


the extraordinary cheapness of which is accounted for by 
the fact that 85 per cent. of the raw material of which they 
are made, comes into the country absolutely free from im- 
port duties. And we confiuently assert that, at this price, 
we are giving the public a silk which, in the same weight 
and quality, could not be imported from Lyons for a much 
larger sum, thereby insuring to our customers a clear and 
actual saving uf, at least, fifieen to twenty-five dollars on 
each dress.. 

Regarding the honesty of this silk, no more competent or 
conclusive testimony can be asked than is presented in the 
following certificate:— 





HArtrorD, Aug. 17, 1868. 
Messrs. JonDAN, Marsn & Co. 

Dear Sirs,—\n response to your query we beg to assure 
you that, in offering our make of Biack Gros Grain Silks to 
the public. you have our guaranty that they are all silk in 
every single fiber and thread. Those mauufacturers and 
members of the trade who have examined them, have paid 
us earnest compliment on the quality of the production, 
and it is very gratifying to us to know that wherever used, 
thus far, our goods have viven unlimited satisfaction. 

Very truly, your friends. 


(Signed) CHENEY BROS. 





If the American people desire to see gold at par, the first 
step they can take towards it is to wear American goods ; 
and here is an opportunity which even our most fashiona- 
ble women may embrace without condescension, or vio- 
lence to their tastes. These 


AMERICAN BLACK SILKS 


are now on exhibition at the counters of 


OUR RETAIL STORE. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO,, 


AT RETAIL, 
242 to 250 Washington St. 


AT WHOLESALE, 


Winthrop Square. 
Sept. 12. It 





RUSSIA 
LINEN SILEETINGS, 


C. F. HOVEY & CO. 


HAVE RECEIVED 


10-4 RUSSIA LINEN SHEETING, 


Of Extra Heavy Quality, 


—~ AND— 


RUSSIA DIAPER. 
— ALSO — 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 


Of Every Description. 


&c. 





Take pleasure in announcing to tie trade that they have 
coutracted with Messrs. CHENEY BROS., of Hartferd, for 


7380 MILES» 


— OF THE — 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Are now finished and in operation. 
any bonds can be issued upon it. 


| tances at onee. It is now probable that the 
| Whole Line to the Pacific 


Completed in 1869. 





the principal amount may be paid in services rendered by 
the Company in transporting troups, mails, &c. 
THE EARVINGS OF THE UNION PACIFIC RATLROAD, 





| from its way or local business only, during the year ending 


| 
| June 3), 1868, amounted to over 


FOUR MILLION DOLLARS, 


} 
| which, after paying all expenses, was much more than suf- 
i ficient to pay the interest upon its Bonds. These earnings 
| are no indication of the vast through traffle that must fol- 
| low the opening of the line to the Pacific, but they certain- 
| ly prove that 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


upon such a property, costing nearly three times their 
amount, 


Are Entirely Secure. 


The Union Pacific Bonds run thirty years, are for #1900 
each, and have coupons attached. They bear annual inter- 
est, payable on the first days of January and July, at the 
Company's office, in the city of New York,at the rate of 
six per cent. iu gold. The principal is payable in gold at 
maturity. The price is £O2, and, at the present rate of 
gold, they pay a liberal income on their cost. 

A very important consideration in determiniag the value 
of these bonds is the length of time thry Aave to run. 

It is well known that a long bond always commands a 
much higher price than a short one. It is safe to assume 
that during the next thirty years, the rate of interest in the 
United States wiil decline as it has done in Europe, and we 
have a right to expect that such six per cent securities as 
these will be held at ax high a premium as those of this gov- 
ernment, which, in 1857, were bought in at from 20 to 2: 
per cent. above par. The export demand alone, may pro- 
duce this result, and as the issue of a private corporation, 
they are beyond the reach of political action. 

The Company believe that their bonds, at the present rate, 
are the cheapest security in the market, and the right to ad- 
vance the price at any time is reserved. Subscriptions will 
be received in Boston by 


MATTHEW BOLLE3 & CO, 99 State street, 

C. E. FULLER & CO., 2 State street, 

TOWER, GIDDINGS & TORKEY, 74 State street, 
STONE & DOWNER, 25 State street, 

B. W. GILBERT, 1S State street, 

SPENCE, ViLA & CO., 13 Congress street, 
PAGE, RICUARDSON & CO., 114 S.ate street, 
NATIONAL HiDE AND LEATHER BANK, 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 

FOGG BRO'S & BATES, 20 Congress street, 
PYCOTT & BENNETT, 8 State street. 

JON E. M. GILLEY, 5 Devonshire street, 
And in New York, 


At the Company’s Office. No. 20 Nanssan 8t., 





—AND BY — 


John J. Cisco & Son, Bankers, No. 59 
Wall Street, 


And by the Company's advertised agents throughout the 
United States. 

Remittances should b« male in drafts or other funds par 

} 


in New York, and the Bods will be sent, free of charge, by 


return express. Parties subscribing througa local agents, will 
look to them for their safe d-lirery. 

A PAMPHLEL AND MAP FOR 1858 has just been pub- 
lished by the Company, giving fuller information than is 
possible in an advertisement, respecting the Progress of the 
Work, the resources of the Country traversed by the Road, 
the Means for Construction. and the Value of the Bonds, 
which will be sent free on application at the Company’s of- 
fices, or to any of the advertised avents. 


33 Summer Street. 

_Sept. 12. a 3t ae pec JOHN J. cISCd, 
eae. Se ei Treasurer, New York. 
ALCOCK’S ace as 
CROCKERY WARE 
—at-— 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 


{# The subscriber has made arrangements with Messrs. 
HENRY ALCOCK & CO., Staffordshire, Engiand, to receive 
a constant supply of their justly celebrated 


WHITE PARISIAN PORCELAINE. 
He offers it to families and consumers at the 
LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICE. 


Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention and 
arranted free from breakage at their destination. These 
woods are so well known throughout New England as to 
need no special dererip.ion, and the present is a rare oppor- 
tunity to procure them at very low prices. 


RICHARD BRIGGS, 


137 Washington St., corver of School St., 
Sept. 12. BOSTON. 2t 


NOTICE 
TO GENTLEMEN. 


Real Bannockburn Cheviotsa for Suits and 
Overceats, ’ 


Of our own importation, which we are making into gar- 
ments at lowest prices, or for sale by the yard. Also 


FULL STOCK 


Paataloonings, Suiting», Vcstings and Over= 
coatings. 


GEORGE LYON & CO., 


Tailors and Importers, 158 Washingten St.. 
Up Stairs. 3t 





Sept. 12. 





PRANG’S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
READY FOR DELIVERY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1568. 





(California Scenery) after A. Bierstadt. Size 
Price $10.00 


“SUNSET.” 
| lséxl2. 
“Our Kitcnen Bouquet,” (Tomatoes) after William Har- 
ring. Size ld}x1l.j. Price $5.00). 
Size 22/x15} 
Price 37.50 


‘Horses IN 4 STorm,’’ after R. Adams. 


Now in Press, 


r : 
TUCKERMAN'S 
CATITEDRAL CHANTS. Including the Gregorian Tones. 
The whole adapted to the Canticles and Occasional Services 
of the PROVESTANT EPISCOPAL CILURCH ; Services for 
the Holy Comuunien, and the burial of the dead. with a 
Morning Service in F, cousisting of Te Deum and Benediec- 
tus, with a separate Book of Words, enabling choirs to 
adapt such chants to th: canticles ax they prefer, instead o 
conforming. in all cases, to the selections made by the edi- 
tor. Price $3. OLIVER DITSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Sept. 12. ot 277 Washington street. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 


Tue Largest First-Ciass Horet in New ExGuanp.—Con- 
taining Verticul Railway; Apartments with Bathing and 
Water Conveniences counecting ; Billiard Halls, Telegraph 
Office, and Cafe. 


LEWIS RICE & SON, 


Aug. 29. Proprietors. 


“CONCERTINA 


AND DULCIMER BOOKS. —German Concertina Instructor, 
a course of studies and excerciaes with a collection of choice 
muaie 75 cts. English Concertina without a Master, full 
instructions and music, 75 cts. Howe's German Concertina, 
75 cts. Winner's Perfect Guide for the German Concertina, 
containing complete instructions and choice music, 75 cts. 
Sedgwick’s German Concertina, 7icts. Dulcimer withent a 
Master, iostructions and Music, by Durand, 75 cts. Dul- 
cimer [pstructor, lessons and exercises aud music by J. 
Low, 50 cts. Mailed postpaid 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PusiisHers, 
Aug. 29. 3t 277 Washington street. 


- 





FAIRBANKS’ SCALE 
TAKE THE 
FIRST PREMIUMS (two medals), 
AT THE GREAT 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
And are mentioned in the award as 


“THE STANDARD SCALES.” 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


June 6. 118 Milk Street, Boston. ly 


WASHING MACHINE 


— AND —= 


CLOTHES WRINGER. 





“Tue Two Frigenps,”’ after Giraud. 
“Tur Unconscious Sieeper,” after L. Perrault. 


“Tug Doctor,” after Heury Bacon. 





| No Sof Prang's ‘“-Art Journal,” profasely illustrated, 
| will be issued on the 15th of September. Sent free to 
any cddress on receipt of stamp 


L. PRANG & CO., 


Sept. 12 BOSsSLON. lt 


] ' 
j ae — |} 


NEW FALL CARPETS. 


PER STEAMER “TRIPOLI,” 








' TUE CHOICEST STYLES OF 
‘SAXONY, 

BRUSSELS and | 
KIDDERMINSTER | 





CARPETS. | 
J. LOVEJOY & CO, | 


10 Summer Street. 
Sept. 12. 2t 





‘THE BEST MUSIC BOO 
| Por Sabbath-achocls is ‘“-THE SABBATH SCHOOL TRUM- 
| PET.” a collection of hymns and tunes. chants and anthems, 
| appended to which is a Juvenile Cantata entitled “The Ori- 

gin of the Seasons,” for the use of sabbath-schools. By W. 
Price. in paper. 30 ; boards, 35. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PusLisaERs, 

oe 7 shi treet. 


277 Washington s 





Sept. 12. 


| MILITARY MARCH 


| rates, for 


- PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, | 


| arge or small. 
Dessert, with experienced Waitera to attend. 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style 
Suaperier Ice-Creams, Cake and Confec- 
sieaary of all sorts 


ORANGE JUDD, Rev. BISHOP SCOTT, SOLON ROBI 
SON. Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Mrs. LAURA 
F. LYMAN, Prov. E. L. YOUMANS, 

And thousands of others, will tell yon that DOTY’S WASIT 
ING MACHINE, and the UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRING 
EK are a real euccess and save their cost in clothing every 
year, besides saving more than half the Tiwe and Labor of 
washing. Send the retail price, — Waster, S14, extra Wrinz- 
er, 39,—and we will forward either or both inachines, frre 0, 
freicht, to places where no one is selling, and “0 sure are wa 
that they will be liked. that we agree to refund tne money 


Although this road is 
| built with great rapiuity, the work is thoroughly done, and 
is pronounced by the United States Commissioners to be 
first-class in every respect, before it is accepted, end before 


security, nd it is expected that net only the interest, but 


Rapidity and + xcellence of construction have been secured 
by a complete divisioa of labor, and by distributing the 
twenty thousand men employed along the line for long dis- 


will be 


The Company have ample means of which the govern- 
| ment grants the right of way, and all necessary timber and 
other materials found along the line of its operations ; also 
| 12 800 acres of land to the mile, taken in alternate seetions 
on each side of its road; also United States Thirty-Year 
Bonds, amounting to froun $16.00) to S48 000 per mile, ac- 
cording tu the d thcuities to be surmounted ou the various 
sections to be built, for which it takes a second mortgage as 





BEAL & HOOPER 
MANUFACTURE, 
Attheir Manufactury in East Cambridge 


BLACK WALNUT 
Parlor Sets, 


—AND— 


BLACK WALNUT 
Chamber Sets, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


Which cannot be excelled in style, durability and finish, by 
; Any other manufacturers iu the country, and offer the same 
for sale at their 


SAL ESROOMS 
—IN— 
Haymarket Square, 
At such prices that all who contemplate purchasing will do 


well to examine the stock. 


BEAL & HOOPER, 


MAN" FACTURERS OF FURNITURE. 
July 4. tf 


- > — — _ ey 


PAPER HANGINGS! 
For the Season!—R duction of Prices! 
RENOVATED STORE! 





A LARGE AND FRESH ASSORTMENT 
—or— 

SUMMER AND FALL STYLES 
—or— 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 


Paper Hangings, 
We are now offering to the Retail Trade at the 


Most Satisfactory Prices! 


6-7" Call and examine our stock before purchasing else 
where. 


CHAS. H. BAKER & CO., 


383 Washington Street, Boston. 
May 2. tf 


3100,000 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD BONDS 
For sale and ready to be delivered by 

M. BOLLES & CO., 
Aug 22. tf No. 90 State street. 





IKIDDER, PEABODY &Co. 
BANKERS, 
40 State Street, 


RUY AND SELL BILLS ON 


London, 
France and 
Germany. 


GOLD AND SILVER COIN, 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Aug 22. ly 


ARTISTIC PAINTING. 
HABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 
Ereseceo Painters 


In Encaustic, Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 








Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 





They are prepared design to and execute every description 
of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 
private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Guiding ana Emboss- 
Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


tng on Glass. 





LUCAS HABERSTROH. 
June 27. tf 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— orp — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromitield S$t., Boston. 
June 6. tf 


OLD ACCOUNT-BOOKS, 


NEWSPAPERS, PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted, and will 


| immediately be put into paper, without being ex posed to in 


spectica. The highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & 80N, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street. Boston. 
Aug. 15. tf 





— ——$— 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MITY OF BOSTON.—Dorcuester Street 
J Bawwoe.—Sealed proposals will be received at the office 
of the Superintendent of Streets, until Sept. 20, 1868, at 12 
o'clock, M., for furnishing materials and doing al: the work 
required to extend the abutment walle and rebuild the 
bridge on Dorchester street, over the tracks of the Oid Col- 
ony and Newport Railroad. Plans and specifications may 
be examined at the office of the City Engineer. The right 
ia reserved to reject any or all proporal«. Proposals to be 
addressed to the Chairman of the Committe on Paving, and 
endorsed **Proposala for Dorchester Street Bridge.” 

For the Committee on Paving. 
Sept. 12. 2t BENJAMIN JAMES, Chairman. 

ITY OF BOSTON.—TENNYSON STREET. — 
In Board of Aldermen, Sept. 7, 1868. Whereas, in the 
opinioo of the Board, the safety and convenience of the in- 
habitants require that Tennyson street, between Church 
street and the proposed extension of Columbus avenue, as 
shown ona plan in the office of the City Surveyor, should 
be widened, it is therefore hereby Ordered, That due notice 
be given to all parties interested, that this Board intend to 
widen the street before mentioned, by taking a portion of 


| their land and laying out the same as a public street, and 
| that MONDAY, the twenty-first day of September, at four 


o'clock, P. M., is assigned as the time for hearing any objec- 
tions which may be made thereto. 
Sept. 12. 2t 8. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 


ITY OF BOSTON.—CotumbBus aAVENUE.— 
_) 10 Board of Aldermen, Sept. 7, 1858. Whereas, in the 
opinion of the Board, the safety and convenience of the in- 
habitants require that Columbus avenue should be extended 
eighty feet in width, from Ferdinand to Church street, as 
shown on a plan in the office of the City Surveyor, it is, 
therefore. hereby Ordered, That due notice be given to all 
parties interested, that this Board intend to extend the 
street before mentioned, by taking a portion of their land 
and laying ont the same as a public street, and that MON- 
DAY, the twenty-first day of Sep'ember, at four o clock P. 
M., is assigned as the time for hearing any objections which 
may be made thereto. 8. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
Sept. 12. 2t 








if any one wishes to return the machines, free of freight, | 


sfter a month's trial acecrding to directions. 
Large discounts to canvassers and the trade everywhere. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


GEORGE H. HOOD, 


General Agent, 97 Water Street, Boston. 


P.S.—Wriagers of all kinds repaired. eopim Apr. 18. 





BRIGNOLI'S GRAND 
Composed by that distinguished 
Tenor. and performed at hie Concerts with great success. 


Price 75 cents. Mailed postpaid : 
OLIV#%K DIISUN & CO., PusLisaers, 





Aug 29. Bt 277 Washington street. 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE, Boston.) 
CA'TERS, on the shortest notice andat reasonab’ 


Every requisite furnished from Table 


WEDDING CAKE 





Aug. 1. 


Cur OF BOSTON.—Grammar Scuoor. — 
Senied proposal- will be received at th: office of Super- 
intendent ot Public Buildings until TUESDAY, Sept. 1b, at 
12 o'clock, M., for turpisbing ail materials and doing all the 
labor required to build and complete a Grammar School 
House, at the corner of Dartmouth and Appleton streets. 
Separate proposals to be made for masonry, plastering. car- 
pentry and painting. The Committee reserve the right to 
reject any «ral! proposals reecived. For pians and specifica- 
tions, apply at the office. Hor the Committee. 

Sept. 12. lt ERANCIS RICHARDS, Chairman. 





CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 


sh GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
FKOM LEWIS WHARF. 
The splendid new Al Clipper-Ship, 
PILAKOS, 
TAMEG COLLIE voce vececvevcesoes ComMANDER, 

is now receiving cargo for the above port, and will be 
promptly despatched. 

Shippers wail oblige by the early delivery of their engage- 
rious &c., apply at California Packet Pier, No. 114 


State «treet. 
Agents at San Francisco, Messrs. Williams, Blanchard & 
Co. tf Aug. 22. 


eG WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
(From Long Wharf. 43 
The Al first-class Extreme Clipper-Barque, 
CLARA, 


DAVID NICKELS.......... cde heh ates a te ... COMMANDER. 


This «plendid little clipper of only 1000 tons capacity, and 
one year old, and rated at Lioyds’as Al, nine years class. 


She will be despatched in a few days. 
NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 


127 State St., corner of Bread. 
Mesers. Stevens, Baker & Co.. Agents in San Francisoo. 
Aug. 29. tf 
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MISCELLANY. 


InvESTIGATION.—This important task should 
‘be unlimited. Opinions, institutions, laws, cus- 
‘toms, are not the only outward exponents of 
man. Habits, diet, anatomy, physiology, the 
mental and moral phenomena of his life—these are 
still comparatively untrodden fields. It is nut 
enough for the public teachers to say to the 
masses, ‘‘Sin no more!’”’ They must be able to 
show how to avoid the necessity of sinnng. This 
ie the new philosophy of the age; and though 
this thought has been often repeated, its im- 
portance is such that, like the principle of multi- 
plication to a school-boy, it needs to be echoed 
and reéchoed, until fairly woven into the practice 
of reformers. 


Tue Nation’s Deap.— 


Four hundred thousand men— 
The brave, the good, the true— 
In tangled wood, in mountain-glen, 
On battle-plain, in prison-pen, 
Lie dead for me and you! 
Four hundred thousand of the brave 
Have made our ransomed soil their grave, 
‘For me and you! 
Good friends, for me and you! 


In many a fevered swamp, 
By many a black bayou, 
In many a cold and frozen camp, 
The weary sentinel ceased his tramp, 
And died for me and you! 
Erom Western plain to ocean tide 
Are stretched the graves of those who died 
For me and you! 
Good friends, for me and you! 


On many a bloody plain 
Their ready swords they drew, 
And poured their life-blood, like the rain, 
A home, a heritage to gain— 
To gain for me and you! 
Our brothers mustered by our side, 
They marched, and fought and bravely died, 
For me and you! 
Good friends, for me and you! 


Up many a fortress wall 
They charged—those Boys in Blue— 
?Mid surging smoke, and volley’d ball, 
The bravest were the first to fall! 
To fall for me and you! 
These noble men—the nation’s pride— 
Four hundred thousand men have died 
For me and you! 
Good friends, for me and you! 
In treason’s prison-hold 
Their martyr spirits grew 
To stature like the saints of old, 
While ’mid agonies untold 
They starved for me and you! 
The good, the patient, and the tried, 
Four hundred thousand men have died 
For me and you! 
Good friends, for me and you! 


A debt we ne’er can pay 
To them is justly due, 
And to the nation’s latest day 
Our children’s children still shall say: 
“They died for me and you!’’ 
Four hundred thousand of the brave 
Made this, our ransomed soil, their grave 
For me and you! 
Good friends, tor me and you! 


—Round Table. 


Tue Foorrata.—(By James Russell Lowell.) 


It mounts athwart the windy hill, 
Through sallow slopes of upland bare, 
And fancy climbs with footfall still, 
Its narrowing curves that end in air. 


By day, a warmer-hearted blue 
Stoops softly to that topmost swell, 
Whence the mind drinks imagined view 
Of gracious climes where all is well. 


By night, far yonder, I surmise 
An ampler world than clips my ken, 
Where the great stars of happier skies 
Commingle nobler fates of men. 


I look and long, then haste me home, 
Still master of my secret rare; 

Once tried, the path would end in Rome, 
But now it leads me every where. 


Forever to the new it guides, 
From former good, old overmuch; 
What Nature for her poets hides, 
’Tis wiser to divine than clutch. 


The bird [ list hath never come 
Within the scope of mortal ear; 

My prying step would make him dumb, 
And the fair tree, his shelter, sere. 


Behind the hill, behind the sky, 
Behind my inmost thought, he sings; 
No feet avail; to hear it high, 

The song itself must lend the wings. 
Sing on, sweet bird, close-hid, and raise 
Those angel-stairways in my brain, 
That climb from our diminished days, 

To spacious sunshines far from pain. 


Sing, when thou wilt, enchantment fleet, 
I leave thy covert haunt untrod, 
And envy science, not her feat, 
To make a twice-told tale of God. 
They said the tairies trip no more, 
And long ago that Pan was dead; 
’T was but that fools preferred to bore 
Earth’s rind inch-deep for truth instead. 


Pan leaps and pipes all summer long, 
The fairies dance each tull-mooned night, 
Would we but doff our lenses strong, 
And trust our wiser eyes’ delight. 
City of Elf-land, just without 
Our seeing, marvel ever new, 
Glimpsed in fair weather, a sweet doubt, 
Sketched-in, mirage-like, on the blue. 
I build thee in yon sunset cloud, 
Whose edge allures to climb the hight; 
I hear thy drowned bells, inly-loud, 
From still pools dusk with dreams of night. 


Thy gates are shut to hardiest will, 
Thy countersign of long-lost speech,— 
Those fountained courts, those chambers still 
Fronting time’s far east, who shall reach ? 


I know not, and will never pry, 
But trust our human heart for all; 

Wonders that from the seeker fly, 
Into an open sense may fall. 


Hide in thine own soul, and surprise 
The password of the unwary elves; 
Seek it, thou canst not bribe their spies; 
Unsought, they whisper it themselves. 
—August Alantic. 


Aw Incipent 1x tue Lire or James Bu- 
CHANAN.—Mr. Buchanan was entirely absorbed 
in admiration and awe (call it by what term one 
may) of the Southern people. He regarded the 
South as peopled with a superior class of men, 
who could do no wrong, or, if actually guilty of 
what a majority of men might consider wrong 
as being above and beyond censure. We have 
an incident to illustrate the feeling of Mr. Bu- 
chanan on this subject. 

His nomination tor President occurred imme- 
diately after the ruffian Brooks hal made a 
deadly assault on Charles Sumner. The whole 
country rung with execration of the villain who 
perpetrated this act, while colleges and societies 
in the North and West sed resolutions con- 
demning Brook’s bloody ei and congratulating 
Mr. Sumner on his escape. Among the institu- 
tions which passed these resolutions was a Nor- 
mal School in Lancaster county. 

Mr. Buchanan had just returned from Europe, 
and was a candidate for President. Professor 
Wickersham, then at the head of the Normal 
School of Lancaster, the students of which 
passed these resolutions, called on Mr. Buchanan 
to invite him to be present at an examination of 
the students of that institution. The invitation 
was designed to be one of deferential courtesy. 
Only the presence of Mr. Buchanan was asked 
as an encouragement to a class of young men 
then just about graduating. The moment the 
students of the Normal School were mentioned, 
the peculiar blandness with which Mr. Bu- 
ehanan (for he was then a candidate for a high 
office) had welcomed his visitor to Wheatland 
left his face to give p:ace for a stern frown. 
“May I ask, sir, whether the students of your 
school did not pass resolutions condemning Mr. 
Brooks for his encounter with Charles Sumner?” 
“I believe the students of our institution did hold 
a meeting,” replied Professor Wickersham, ‘and 
pass resolutions of such a character; but the fact 
is no way one for which the faculty are respon- 


sible, any more than if a like number of men liv- | 
ing near the institution had passed similar resolu- | 


tions.’” 

“Ah! yes, very likely,” broke in Mr. Bu- 
chanan; “but you forget the people of the South 
are so sensitive, so alive to their honor and their 
rights as men, that if I were to visit your school 
they would construe it into an approval of the ac- 
tion of your students censuring the course of Mr. 
Brooks against Sumner.”’ 

This was uttered with all the courtly blandness 
for which Mr. Buchanan was distinguished. But 
Professor Wickersham was equal to the position 
in which he so unexpectedly tound himself. He 
had gone to Wheatland the bearer of a courteous 
invitation from men who were anxious to do 
honor to one of the first gentlemen of the nation, 
and he had been met by the crafty politician, 
who, failing to appreciate the well-meant respect 
offered him declined that invitation in deference 
to what he considered policy in an election-cam- 
paign, when the acts of a would-be murderer 
could not be condemned without the fear of los- 





ing Buchanan votes, particularly if he associated 
with those who looked with horror on blood. 
“Mr. Buchanan,” said Professor Wickersham, 
“we did not come to invite you to participate in 
our Commencement as politicians; our school is 
not a political organization, though as men we 
never shrink from condemning brutality like that 
of Brooks. Nevertheless, sir, I would not have 
you compromise yourself; and 1 therefore with- 
draw my invitation.” This withdrawal at once 
chased the frown from the face of Mr. Buchanan, 
who at once again became the courtly dispenser 
of the hospitality of Wheatland.—Harrisburg 


(Pa.) State-Guard. 


Lura#er’s Monument at Worms.—In size and 
rich variety of design the monument has no 
equal. In this respect it is an improvement even 
upon Rauch’s Frederick the Great, with its host of 
of generals ranged round the base. Itis nota 
statue, but a combination of eleven statues grouped 
around, and surmounted by, the gigantic likeness 
of the Thuringian miner’s son. Ascending a few 
steps you tread on a granite base forty feet 
square, enclosed on the three other sides by a 
battlemented balustrade. In its center Luther 
stands preéminent. Seated on the four pillars 
projecting from the vorners of Luther’s pedestal 
you see clustering about the master mind his four 
precursors, who attempted what he accomplished. 
To this noble array the English, French, Italian 
and Slave nations have each furnished a mewber 
—John Wickliffe, Petrus Waldus, Jeronimo Sa- 
vonarola, and Jan Huss. Then turning to the 
circumference, you notice seven more statues dis- 
tributed around. Occupying the four corners of 
the balustrade, and separated from the center 
group by the inner space, are the venerable fig- 
ures of two regal and two clerical allies of the 
reformatory hero. Frederick the Wise, elector 
of Saxony, and Philip the Generous, Landgrave 
of Hesse, impersonating power and prudence, 
watch the front; Philip Melancthon and John 
Reuchlin, with their solid erudition, are at their 
rear. To these four, or adding those in the cen- 
ter group, nine great men—images of real beings 
—are, with questionable taste, united the symboli- 
cal statues of three cities, celebrated in the history 
of the time—Augsburg, Magdeburg and Spires 
—three majestic women take up the center of 
each side of the bulustrade. Seated, and looking 
up to Luther, they pleasingly relieve the four 
corner statues, which are standing, and have 
their faces turned in the same direction as the 
central figure. To do justice to the many places 
which have likewise deserved well of the cause 
of religious liberty, the battlements of the enclo- 
sure are on the inner side decorated with the es- 
cutcheons of twenty-four other German cities. 
These are Brunswick, Bremen, Constance, Eise- 
nach, Eisleben, Emden, Erfurt, Frankfort, Halle, 
Hamburg, Heilbronn, Jena, Konigsberg, Leipsic, 
Lindau, Lubeck, Marburg, Memlingen, Nordlin- 
gen, Riga, Schmalkalden, Strasburg, Wittenberg, 
and Worms. Thus stands the wonderful structure 
before us, a petrified piece of history, silent, yet 
eloquent to any one who knows what has once 
agitated mankind, and has a presentiment of 
what will agitate them again.... Grand as the 
total effect is, the best critics agree in regretting 
that the artist who devised the work did not live 
to see it completed. Rietschel, who, in 1856 was 
commissioned to make the model, died a few 
years ago, when the statues of Luther and Wick- 
liffe alone had been carried out. The rest were 
modelled from his sketches by Herren Schilling, 
Dondorf and Kietz, his three talented assistants. 
Their achievements are worthy of the studio 
whence they proceed; but, while acquitting 
themselves of the task in excellent style, each of 
the three sculptors seems to have followed the 
particular bent of his genius rather than cooper- 
ated with the others, in the production of an ar- 
tistic whole. The five statues in the center, in- 
deed, are generally thought to constitute a 
splendid ensemble; but the seven others, placed 
much beneath Luther, and divided from him by 
nearly thirty feet, are described as having the 
appearance of separate monuments. To connect 
them with the center and each other it is neces- 
sary to bind them with the strong thread of his- 
tory; architecturally they are centrifugal rather 
than centripetal. The circumstance also that the 
twelve statues are of four different sizes scarcely 
contributes to impart to the monument that air 
of composed symmetry indispensable to every 
composite work of art. Luther is ten and a half 
feet high; the figures at his feet, seven feet; the 
corner statues of the bulstrade, eight and a half 
feet, and those of the towns, six feet.—London 
Times. 


Tue Law ann 1Ts Practicres.—Hard Treatment 
of a Sutor in Court.—I wrote you, sometime since, 
about an action ina breach of promise case of a 
Mrs. Belinda Ellms against Daniel D. Kelly of 
East Boston. ‘The plaintiff is a poor widow; the 
defendant, a wealthy ship-builder. ‘The case was 
first tried a year ago, and, after a very long and 
patient hearing, the jury returned a verdict for 
Mrs. Ellms, giving her 37,000 damages. Kelly 
swore he would never pay a cent of this verdict, 
if the free use of his fortune could save him from 
it, and, engaging sharp lawyers, commenced oper- 
ations to set it aside. He succeeded in. this, in 
this way. A ring had been in evidence in the 
trial engraved wih the words ‘‘From Dan to 
Belle,” which Mrs. Ellms swore was Kelly’s gift 
to her. Kelly denied this altogether, and offered 
a reward of five hundred dollars to any man who 
would come forward and swear that he engraved 
it for other parties. It is not altogether wonder- 
ful that such a person appeared. When he did 
appear, the judge, on the ground that new evi- 
dence was found, set aside the verdict and ordered 
another trial. Governor Andrew, who had been 
Mrs. Ellms’s counsel, died before this came on. 
She was able to supply his place only inadequate- 
ly, and went into the second trial in May last 
under other adverse conditions. Iler case rested 
almost solely on her own testimony, and Kelly’s 
counsel hectored and badgered her through two 
days upon the witness-stand; yet on retiring, the 
jury agreed to a verdict in her favor, spite of all 
that had been done to break her down, and in the 
face of the oath of Mr. Kelly’s purchased witness. 
This time, however, they fixed the amount of 
damages at 33,000. Mr. Kelly began then to 
operate upon that verdict. He petitioned the 
court to set it aside, and, to the surprise and in- 
dignation of many people, he is again successful. 
The grounds on which the judge bases this ac- 
tion are singular enough. He reasons himself, 
without knowing the facts, into the belief that the 
verdict was a compromise, and then declares that 
this compromise was based upon the assumption 
of a certain thing as true which is directly con- 
tradicted in reason when weighing the case. 
Now, the truth is, that there was no compromise 
at all. The jury, all but two of its members, 
stood for Mrs. Elis, and for giving her just threc 
thousand dollars, on the first ballot, and then 
never budged from their position, the others com- 
ing over to them in guod time. Their action on 
the point where the judge supposes they acted 
against reason was based on entirely different 
Srounds trom what he infers, and was really such 
as no human being could suppose that a judge 
had a right to interfere with. Yet this poor wo- 
man, who has already been put to an expense 
probably fully equal to her last verdict, is to be 
compelled to meet her antagonist with his fortune 
at his back again, or to abandon her suit altogeth- 
er. Said [not right that hers is a hard case? 
Is this a proper administration of justice from the 


It is presumed that 


that it makes of a jury-trial. 
I know this last one | 


juries are intelligent men. 


more heed is to be paid to its findings than this? 
And how manifest is the advantage thus gained 
by wealth in tribunals which ought above all to | 
constitute the poor man's and woman’s protection. | 


lated, that if a third jury should give Mrs. Elims 
a verdict that would pay the expenses of all these | 
suits, and even moderately compensate her be- | 


count of excessive damages; so that, assuming 
her story to be true to the letter, she cannot now 
get more than she has spent under the best con‘di- 
tions. 

A Lawyer Expelled from the Bar.—A Mr. John D. 
Howe, against whom charges of dishonesty and 
extortion in the practice of his profession as a 





a tormal trial, and been expelled from the Suffolk 
bar. ‘The case has excited a good deal of interest. 
Howe was detended by Judge Abbott, and the 


| case against him was entrusted to William Gas- 
ton, a Connecticut man by birth, and more rapid- | 
ly rising in reputation than any of the late comers | 


| into practice here. I hear that Mr. Gaston was 
| more than a match for his antagonist. Judge 
|; Reed, who gave the decision, is new to the bench, 
| his being the most recent appointment made. He 
| has Won golden opinions on every hand, in a most 


| laborious term just closed, and bids fair to make | 


—if he is not already—a judge second to none 
almost on the bench. The Boston bar would 
doubtless benefit by still further purifying. 
There are some shysters in it not far trom the 
New York standard. I knew of one case—though 


trum a poor fellow accused of crime to defend him, 
and then let the case go without any effort what- 
ever. The man was an innocent man, too, and 


had beirayed him into conviction, another lawyer 
found him, accidentally, in jail, heard his story, 


New York to prove it, and obtained a reversal of 
the sentence wi the same court. The individual 





bench, to say nothing of the mere form and farce | 


to have been such, for I had more than one friend | isha 
upon it. But what does a jury-trial amount to it no | ed on the shoulders as well as in front, died short- 
| ly after they were vorn, as they ought. 


I suppose, judging from what I have above re- | 


sides, some Wise judge would set it aside on ac- | 


lawyer were made several months since, has had | 


this was years ago—where a man took fifty dollars | 


after the villain who had pocketed his last cent) 


eos Ss oes sey es See froin | trait-bust in Boston than the Danish sculptor 


who did this noble act was Major Wilder Dwight, 
who fell in his country’s service in our late war, 
leaving a memory fragrant with many other good 
deeds of a like nature. — Boston cor. Hartford 


Courant. 


FasHions For THE Fati.— New Costumes.— 
White dresses, whether for day or evening, were 
never more fashionable than now. Some very 
pretty new suits ordered for early fall visiting at 
country houses are made of white mohair, with 
buff epaulettes and reverse of colored satin. A 
flat ruffle cut on the cross and bound with the col- 
or finishes the bottom of the skirt. Accompany- 
ing these were some very handsome dresses in 
narrow striped, checked and changeable silks 
which could be worn upon almost any occasion. 
These cresses were short and divided at the 
back into immense lengthwise puflings which 
spread out fan-shaped towards the bottom over 
petticoats made in silk of the contrasting color 
and trimmed with flat ruches, three narrow frills 
or one wide one. The front breaths are perfect- 
ly plain, the bodies high and trimmed square and 
low, the sleeves long and ornamented with three 
straight puffs, ruches or frills matching the color 
and style of petticoat. These dresses are very 
stylish in effect, but only suitable for somewhat 
tall and slender women, the petticoat and paniers 
reducing in appearance the height of figure. 
Short dresses of any kind, it must be remem- 
bered, are no longer made to reach the top of the 
gaiter boots, but sufficiently long to just ‘‘clear 
the ground.” Shot or changeable silks will be 
very fashionable for fall wear, and are richly 
trimmed with a fringe made in the two prominent 
colors of the silk headed with a braid or twisted 
piping made of satin in the same colors. In dark 
rich shades chameleon silks harmonize admirably 
with the tints of an India shawl for visiting toi- 
lette. The bonnet to wear with itis a small, high 
chapeau of Italian straw, trimmed with velvet, 
black lace and a plume of short curled ostrich 
feathers in two colors. Feathers, also, are to be 
revived this season—the graceful willow feather 
and the long ostrich-plumes the most distinguished 
of all orna:nents. 

Small Bonnets.—There is a strong, perhaps it 
would be too much to say determined, effort in 
progress to abolish the small bonnets and intro- 
duce larger ones; but at present it does not seem 
likely to succeed. The chignons are larger than 
ever, and the latest style of bonnets very small 
and worn very high. 

Hoop-Skirts.—T he fullness given to the dresses 
behind compels the adoption of a somewhat larger 
hooped skirt than has been worn for sometime; 
but it can never reach the exaggerated dimensions 
again that have made them ridiculous in times 
past. Within two years they have been worn in 
all sizes, from one yard and three-quarters at the 
base to three yards and a half round, and no rec- 
ognized standard having obtained, the demand 
has varied with every floating rumor of fashion 
and every whim of the moment, until dealers nei- 
ther know what to buy nor ladies what to wear. 
The new styles issued for the present and the 
coming season will, it is believed, remedy the dif- 
ficulty. The golden mean seems to have been 
found at last, and the shape is so adjusted by the 
leading manufacturers that the front of the skirt 
remains flat, while a graceful sweep and tendency 
to expansion is given to the back. The lowest 
authorized size for ordinary wear is two anda 
half yards round at the base; this is very moder- 
ate and suited to walking dresses; the next size is 
two and three-quarters around, the third, three 
yards. This last is not too large for a very tall 
lady for street wear. These sizes may be consid 
ered standard; a very short person requiring a 
still smaller and shorter hooped skirt than the two 
anda half yards, should inquire for the largest 
misses’ size. 

Lhe Paniers and “the Grecian Bend.” —But what 
of the latest atrocity in fashion, the abominable 
paniers? The only place, as yet, where these 
have flourisied undisguised and without restraint, 
is Saratoga. Are they to appear, in all their hide- 
ous deformity, during the coming fashionable sea- 
son? If women were really the mere puppets 
which society endeavors to make them, we should 
have no objections to see them rendered deformed, 
grotesque, or ridiculous, any more than we should 
to witness the vagaries of a Punch and Judy show. 
But, tosee real women, women of flesh and blood, 
and heart and brains, lend themselves to such 
aping of horrible deformity, is worse than sadden- 
ing; it makes one fear for them. A dreadful retri- 
bution—unnaturally-born children, for instance— 
a nation in the future of wretched, hump-back and 
crooked monsters. We have no disposition to 
speak of the machinery by which the shameful ap- 
parent excrescence is produced. There are 
“panier” hoop-skirts complete in themselves, but 
as a general rule the panier bustle is detached and 
can be worn or remvuved at pleasure. Of course 
the form of the panier must be perfected under- 
neath the dress and other skirts, or the fullness in 
mere textile fabrics would collapse and the stylish 
bump te entirely lost. A more fitting compli- 
ment to the donkey panier could not be found than 
the “Grecian Bend,”’ or the ‘‘colic stoop,” as it is 
more popularly called, and the mincing step now 
affected by society young ladies. Such absolute 
silliness is not worth talking seriously about, and 
should not be considered as reflecting discredit 
upon women generally, any more than the drawl 
of the dandy should verve as conclusive evidence 
that the male sex are destitute of brains. 

Coming Events.—The ‘‘Colleen Bawn” cape and 
tle Bachelik mantle are among the latest and most 
stylish garments for early fall wear. Neither are 
new, but they have not yet been worn enough to 
become cowmon, and though not adapted (ex- 
cept for very young ladies) tor ceremonious toi- 
lettes, are pretty and convenient for early fall suits 
or morning promenade wear. The ‘Colleen 
Bawn”’ cape differs from the old Colleen Bawn in 
being smaller and in having ends square or point- 
ed, which pass down under th: belt in front. Its 
points of resemblance are in being round at the 
back and looped up in the center with a rosette. 
The Bachelik mantle is made in cashmere, silk 
and velvet as well as en suite, It is somewhat 
deeper than the cape but not so deep as the old- 
fashioned talma, and has a broad box-plait in the 
back commencing at the top and running down 
toa point, which is furnished with a handsome 
tassel, thus forming a long pointed hood. 

The cloaks for fall wear are longer and will gen- 
‘erally be tight-fitting or, at least, half-fittting—the 
pelisse crossing in front and open with revers at 
the throat wiil be a favorite style. Cloaks with 
capes will also be largely worn. 

The short, loose sac is abandoned entirely to 
neyligé. tis frequently made, however, in water- 
proot suits, which require to be as plain and sim- 
ple as possible, as they are intended mainly tor 
stormy weather. 

Street suits will undoubtedly continue to be 
| worn all winter, and can be made abundantly 
warm by lining the sac or coat with flannel and 
adding a round cloak of Tartian cloth as occasion 
may require. The cloaks with **Colleen Bawn” 
capes, the rosettes made in silk the colors of the 
plaid, would be very stylish. 

Sleeves are made simaller at the wrist and ap- 
/ proach more nearly to the fashion of the coat 
| sleeve than tormerly. 

Sashes are bound to be a great feature of dressy 
{| winter attire. Ingenuity is exhausted in the ef- 
| forts to arrange bows and loops and ends and 
knots in a novel form. Winier sash ribbons, 
| which are just making their appearance at the im- 
| porters, are of enormous width and thickness, and 
| many of them superbly embroidered. 

New linen collars are round and deep, and con- 
| sequently ugly; only fit for the neck of a human 
| erane or “ostrich.’’ The “spiked’’ collars point 








Tue Busts or Patesrrina, Mozart anp 
Bererxuoven IN Mustce Hati.—Our distinguished 
countrywoman, Miss Charlotte Cushman, who 
has so long lived in Rome, became interested, 
some time since, ina Danish sculptor, a fellow- 
worker of Thorwaldsen, Wilhelm Mathieu by 
name, who, though he has created real works of 
, genius, lives there poor and oid, and compurative- 

ly unknown. Several years ago he designed and 
{executed for the Grand Duchess Helena, of Rus- 
sia, busts of three yreat musical composers. 
Miss Cushman, captivated by the beauty of the 
| work, and wishing to help the artist and to make 
{his mer‘t known, and at the same time pay a 
graceful compliment to her native city, ordered 
_ casts of these works, which she sent as a gift for 
she had associated her name by her recital of the 
Ode written for the inauguration of its Great Or- 
gan. <A briet description of the designs may not 
be uninteresting. 
' They are busts of three great musical compo- 
sers, as We nave said, upheld by brackets orna- 


mented with allegorical figures suggesting the | 


distinctive genius, style and place in musical 
history of each. The heads are modelled in he- 
roic or more than life-size. The brackets are 
some five feet long by three feet wide. The 
figures stand out in full alto relievo. 

The first bust is that of Palestrina, a very no- 
ble head, high, symmetrical and broad, with fea- 


j the adornment of the Music Hall, with which | 


} 


| 


; 


} 
{ 


| 


| 





| the Beethoven is in quite another spirit. 





As Palestrina was the great refurmer of church | 
music, the master in whom pure religious vocal | 
music first attained to perfect art, there stands 
forth from the center of the bracket a figure rep-| 
resenting ‘‘the Genius of Harmony,’ as it is call- | 
ed by the artist—or say Saint Cecilia—holding an | 
open music book of large, wide pages, between, 
two angels, who are placed a little higher in the) 
background; one of them, with folded hands, and | 
lost in devotion, reads over her shoulder from 
the book; the other, pointing to the notes, ap- 
pears to ask her whence the music came, and the | 
Genius, whose eyes are upturned, indicates that | 
it is given by inspiration from above. The three | 
forms and faces are instinct with a divine beauty; | 
the central figure is one of unconscious dignity | 
and grace, and is the loftiest idea of pure woman- 
hood. The whole grouping of the figures—the 
rich folds of the drapery made so light and flow- | 
ing by harmonious arrangement with the wings | 
and halos of the angels—is the most free and | 
graceful that can be imagined. Above and be-| 
hind this group, for the immediate support of the | 
shelf which holds the bust, there is a choir of lit- 
tle cherubs, with sweet faces, nestling eagerly | 
together, and with little arms encircling each oth- | 
er’s necks, who are singing over the shoulders of | 
Cecilia, and seem to be trying the new heavenly | 
music in the open book below. It needs no ar- | 
gument to show the fitness of the allegory; it 
speaks for itself as instantly as the poetic beauty , 
and consistency of the execution. 

The next bust is Mozart’s, type of all that is 
graceful and spontaneous in music, and of per- 
petual youth; the purest type of genius, perhaps, | 
that ever yet appeared in any art,—or in litera- 
ture, if we except Shakspeare. Not that there 
has been no other composer so great, but that 
there has been none whose whole invention and | 
processes were so purely those of genius. 
Learned and laborious though he was, yet he 
created music as naturally as he breathed; music 
was very atmosphere and native language with 
him. The busts and portraits which we see of 
Mozart differ widely, almost irreconcilably. 
This one adheres mainly to the portrait from life 
by Tischbein, with aid from several sculptures. 
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Of all the busts that we have seen, it seems to us | 
the worthiest to pass for Mozart. It has the gen- 
ial, beaming, youthful face, with nothing small 
or weak in any feature,—the full eyes; square | 
eyebrows; broad, large, thoughtful forehead; the | 
full, compact head; the long nose withal. 
gether it is very winning. 

Mozart was the complete musician; his genius 


did not wholly run in one direction ; like the other | 


greatest modern masters, he was master in all 
kinds,—in symphony as well as in song. But 
wherein he lives preéminent, the best type of a 
kind, if we would speak of only one, is in the 
lyric or dramatic union of orchestra and human 
voices, best shown in his operas, but shown also 
in his sacred compositions; for masses, requiems, 
oratorios, in full modern form with orchestra, are 
in an important sense dramatic, and without the 
drama they had never been. Accordingly, to 
symbolize at once the most graceful minister that 
Music ever had, as well as his peculiarly lyrical 
province, the artist has given for a central sup- 
port to the bust, the trunk of a German oak, about 
which, under its umbrageous canopy, circle the 
three Graces, with flying feet and flowing skirts, 
linked hand in hand, sisterly, in mutual guidance 
—though, in truth, the middle one guides the 
other two, for cause which shall appear. In these 


three Graces he has represented the three charac- | 


ters of music,—the joyous, the sacred, and the 
tragic. The foremost in the dance, with full, 
open face and upen breast, all sunshine and de- 
light, with the right arm thrown up and holding 


a bunch of grapes over her head, is joyous in the | 


sweetest sense; her other hand is gently detained 
by her religious sister,—the unspeakably lovely 
one between us and the oak, whose shoulders 
thrown back and intent head in half profile, 
slightly bent in serious, blissful meditation, re- 
minds us not a little of Jerny Lind, save that in 
beauty it exceeds er as far as she exceeded her- 
self when she rose in song. Her left arm sustains, 
and seems to lead forward, her drooping sister 
Tragedy, whose head, deeply bent, looks off and 
downward to the left, and takes the shadow of the 
picture, while the left arm is gracefully thrown 
up to balance the raised right arm of the joyous 
one. At their feet, the masks of Tragedy and 
Comedy lean against the tree, grouping with the 
pineapple of a thyrsus stick. The whole group 
is exquisite,—so rhythmical, so fluid, free, ex- 
haustless in its movement, that it becomes fugue 
and music to the eyes,—drapery and all accesso- 
ries in perfect keeping. Around the top of the 


last, unfinished work and aspiration of the com- 
poser,—below which a wreath of laurel rests upon 
the oak leaves. 

The Mozart seems to us the happiest concep- 
tion of the three. This one design should be 
enough to make its author famous. 

Beethoven is the subject of the third bust, 
which also is extremely interesting; and yet to 
many it will prove the least satisfactory of the 
three. Indeed, Beethoven is naturally far more 
difficult to symbolize in art than either of the oth- 
ers. The head, however, is modelled mainly 
trom a good bust made in Vienna, und trom a 
drawing on stone, is doubtless far more true to 
actual life, if not a stronger head, than Crawford’s 
noble, but only ideally true, statue. Whether a 
better bust o: Beetaoven exists we know not; 
but certainly none nearly so good has found its 
way betore to America, unless it be in Story’s 
little statuette. It is not, perhaps, so agreeable a 
face as an admirer of his music and of so grand a 
character could wish; and one may well doubt 
whether his best expression,—the only one at all 
fair to the real man within, which may sometimes 
have slrone out through the rough exterior,—has 
ever been caught in bust or portrait. 

But how to symbolize the genius of Beethoven? 
—one so many-sided, so protound, struggling 
with untoward fate, yet full of secret hope and 
joy beyond the cloud, of glorious aspiration for 
the human race? one born into the new era, with 
the hope of universal liberty and sanciity and 
brotherhood? It is easy to think of his power, 
and how he wields the thunderbolts and smites in 
the climax of his harmonies, and how, Jove-like 
and all-conquering, cloud-compelling he is. ‘The 
Germans sometimes call him the ‘‘ Thunderer,” 
and so our artist has chosen for support of the 
bust Jupiter Tonans himself, sitting throned upon 
his eagle, which clutches the thunderbolts in its 
talons, and soars through immensity. Above the 
god’s shoulders appear two wiayed -genii, holding 
up the bracket. ‘his is one side of Beethoven, 
no doubt. Still, this counterfeit presentment is 
not just; Beethoven is no heathen, and it is no 
brutun fulmen which he wields. Jove is the type 
of just that kind of majesty, that Old World 
might-makes-right, against which Beethoven’s 
whole humanity and genius were aprotest.  Pro- 
metheus, heaven-storming Titan, were a fitter em- 
blem. Still, in the best sense, he is, we grant, 
Olympian. There is a fine truth, too, to the glo- 
rious, uplifting sense his music gives us, in the 
idea of Leing borne aloft by Jove’s strong eagle. 
The same image has occurred to us while listen- 
ing transported to one of his symphonies. 

But the sweetness, the tenderness, the subtle 
fancy, are quite as characteristic as the strength 
and kingliness of Beethoven; and our artist has 
made the thunderer relax his gravity, and listen 
with inclined smiling face to a little urchin of a 
Cupid, seated on the eagle’s wing, who, with up- 
raised looks and hands, is telling merry stories to 
the god of gods,—ciearly in allusion to the hu- 
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morous passages, the scherzos, in Beethoven's 
music. The thought is a happy one. Never- | 
theless, the design as a whole is tar from giving 
us the whole of Beethoven; as an aliegory it is 
hardly so complete a success—how could it be /— 
as the two others, though not less admirable as 
rt. 

Beethoven and Mozart, historically and every 
way, are far more nearly related to each other 
than either is to Palestrina; yet the Palestrina 
and Mozart, as sculptures, in design and treat- | 
ment balance each other more pertectly, while 
They | 
mark (whether the artists thought of this or not), | 
as the artist has treated then, the three great stages 
in the development of music. In Palestrina we | 
have the pure harmony of voices carried up to 
perfect art. In Mozart we have the dramatic | 
union of vocal and instrumental music. In Bee- | 
thoven we have the highest expression of pure 
instrumental music,—music completely emanci- 
pated from words, music selt-sutlicient, leaning 
upon no other art, the genius of the symphony 
pur ereellence; for therein is he greatest, beyond 
all others, though he, too, has written Jessa So- 
lennis which is sublime, and an opera with which | 
one other only can dispute the palin. 

Palestrina, highest type of vocal harmony, 
complete in itself without instruments; Mozart, | 
type of vocal and instru ental music blended in 
dramatic forms; Beethoven, pure instrumental | 
music, ideal, soaring beyond human limitations. 


; It is, perhaps only stating the same reiation in 


| another way to speak ot Palestrina as the repre- 


tures regular and finely-cut, giving the impres- | 
| man of the Germans, 


Boge : : 
sion of rare purity and truth of character, fine 


intellectuality, the calm dignity of a soul well 


delicacy. 
trait painted from lite (as well as by a bust made 
from the painting,) which he found in the Bar- 
berini Gallery in Rome. We venture to say that 
there is not a more simple and harmonious por- 


has bere produced. 


| 


sentative of pure Italian art in music; of Mozart 
as the union of the Italian and thesGerman gen- 
ius,—he woos the Italian graces to dance around | 
the German oak,—of Beethoven, as pure Ger- 


We trust our citizens will feel such active 


centered—a beautiful harmony of strength and | pride in the possession of these fin- works of art 
The artist has been guided by a por- | as shail lead, not only to their being put some 


day into marble, but to the enlargement of the 
group by ordering from the same sculptor simi- 
lar busts of two or three more great representa-— 
tive composers. The noble gift should be a no- | 
ble impulse to us in the same directiva.—JvAa S. | 
Dwight. 
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Have so superior in Boston for conveuience, light or facili 


wes in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whetheron CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 


or LIFE-SIZK, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 


Visitors always weleomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 


A Sees tot: & Cu. 
Ne. 322 Washington Strect, 


BOsTON, 


tographs cheerfully shown 


L. 


IMPORTERS OF 


ENGRAVINGS, CHROMOS, &C., 


AND DEALERS IS 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
CP Most favorable terms to Printsellers. Canvassereind 
tf July 4. 


DOOGUE 
Continues to farnish for Balls, Weddings, Parties, Pieni s, 
Festivals, &c., 


BOUQUETS AND FRESH FLOWERS 


of every kind and of the choicest varieties. either by sperial 
messenger or express, and oriers by mall and telegraph, 
wil! be promptly answered. 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSE, 
Ne. 679 Washington Sirect, 


Berwses Commos any WaSkEsTOS. Zu 


July 4 


oak stem is carved the word ‘ Requiem,’’—the | Counter Glasses for Millinery shops and hat stores ~all of 


| characterize this Company. 


July 4. | 


BONDS. 


| 8 PER CENT. 


ae 
$50,000 


Kalamazoo, Allegan and Grand Rapids 
Railroads Ist Mortgage 8 per cent. 
Bonds, 20 years to run, 

With an agreement of the MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAIL- 
ROAD attached to each Bond. 


FOR SALE BY 


SPENCER VILA & CO., 


13 Congress Street. 
Sept. 5. 2t 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


| Offers a thorough and practical general education. founded 
| upon the mathematica!, physical and natural sciences, En- 
| glish and other modero languages, aod mental and polit- 
| aeal science; also, a full course of studies and practical ex- 
ercises for students preparing for the protessions of the civil, 
|; mechanical and mining engineer, chemist, metaliurgist and 
architect. 

The course extends through four years, the studies of the 
first and second being common to all, those ot the third aod 
fourth selected to suit the profession in v.ew, 

Minimum age of admission, sixteen. | Entrance examina- 
tious are held July 13 aud September 28. For information 
respecting fees and other particulars, a tdress **Prot. WIL- 
LIAM P. ATKINSON, See. Faculty Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston.” WILLIAM B. ROGERS, President. 

Jane 27. tul 





NEW ENGLAND © 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 3: State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$5,200,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS, 
$763,000, 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or credited in payment 
of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

Aut Pourctgs Non-ForrerrasLe under the laws of Massa- 
chusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861,) to the extent of 
their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life Policy, 
issued by this Compan’, WILL coNTINUs IN FoRCE after the 
annual cash PAYMENT OF PREMIUM HAS CEASED, no other 
condition of the policy being violated. Only four differeut 
ages, and seven payments are given ; but they will suffice 
to show the practical working of the law referred to above 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


| 





1 Payment. 
7 Payments. 


2282 1703 1194 


329 1 3002 2773 2594 
32 123 274 465 


49 2 9383 1254 1235 


258 6 
416 
16'6 


1} 


}1 86.6 





Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 
on a single life, on the Lire or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its 25th year, 


has at risk 
$50,000,000. 


For pamphlets and circulars giving details of the Compa- 
ny’s operations, address either the President or Secretary. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presipent. 
JOSEPH M GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wm. W. Mortanp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
Watrer C. Wriguat, Actuary. July 4. 





INSURANCE. 


oe MUTUALFIRE INSURANCE CO. 
4 


CASH FUND OVER $285,000. 


INSURES 
Dwelling Ilouses, 
Htousehold Furniture, 
store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is paying 40 
per cent. dividend on all expiring fyears’ risks, and 20 per 
cent. on annual risks. 

All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 

(a> This Company has paid over *425,000 in losses, and 
over $225,000 in dividends, since commencement et busi- 
hess, filteen years ago. 

WILLIAM 8. MORTON, President. 
CHARLES A. HUWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Quincy, Mass. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No. 27 
State Street. 

Aug. 29. 3m 

6 lig NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, having a cash capital of 

$200,000, 
and cash assets EXCEEDING 

$500,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise 

‘urniture, and other property; also on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 

on one risk, at their office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 

DIRECTORS : 
Johp Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A ‘Vellington, 
Sampeon Reed, 
Franklin Haven, Ed. Wigglesworth 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer, 

ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
Irvine Morse. Secretary. Aug. 15. 


Rove INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE........... a aaa MANAGER 





Jacob Sleeper, 
John C Petter, 
Paul Adaws, 


Silas Peirce, 
Albert Bowker, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 





Authorized Capital ........ .... ceeeess 810,000,000 

Paid upc. pital and Reserves............. 86,000,000 

Fire Premiums in 1364 82,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures aguinst the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
| other property at equitable rates of premium. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terois for one or five years. 

Thiscowpany with its ample resources, atiords to insurers 
the most wa urstionable security, while it will ever be distin- 
guished for promptitude and iiveraiity in the settlement of 
claiins, 

loticies issued and al] losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street 


STEPHEN HIGGINSON, 
Agent und Attorney fer the Company. 
W. C. HLGGINSON Surveyor. ly July 4. 





COMPANY. BOSTON. 
Cush Assets, $3,600,000. 


This, the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Ccompary in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful, alwaye 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold 
Last cash dividend, vorty Percent. It is strictly av 





ers 


| inatitution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent in all 
its workings and tendencies. 


Economy, caution in ita rieks. and prudent investmerta, 
Being purely mutual, it in- 
aures at the lowest possible rates, and, it the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 

Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which wil 
be forwarded free of expense. 

Doe uments showing the benefits of Life Insurance, witb 


the advantages of the Mutual Pian, and the superior posi. | 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explining | 


the different kinds of Policies with their methods oi pay- 


| ment, may be obtained. free of expense. upon applica‘ion, 


either personally or by mail, to the officers or agente o/ the 
Company. 
Directors. 

John A. Andrew. Thos. A. Dexter, M. P. Wilder, Sewel 
Tappen, (has. Hubbard, James Sturgis. Geo. H. Folger, ¥. 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 

B. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS¥PH M. GIBRENS, Serretmy 
WW Mortann, M. D.. Medical Examiner July 4 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VITY OF BOSTON.—Mocst Hore Ceme- 
( ) teay —The public are respectiully informed that from 
the first day of May to the irmt day of November, convey- 
ance to the Cemetery can be had three times daily by the 
Metropolitan Railroad cars. which leave the corner of Tre- 


| mont and Bromfield streets. for Jamaica Plain. at 12.5), 


1%). and 2.54) o'clock, connecting with a coach for the ex- 
clusive use of prasengers ‘or Mount Hope. HKeturning, will 
leave the Cemetery at 2.3), 33) and 5 o'clock. Through 


| fare. each way. Vicente. 


For the Board of Trustees 
May 2. 6m EDWARD A. WHITE, Chairman. 


| CITY OF BOSTON. —Norice To Vorers.— 


} Those citizens of Boston who have removed since May 


| Jat, IS68. from one Ward to another. thn the same Con- 
| gresvvonal Dystrict, are requested to notify the City Clerk, in 
| onter that their names may be printed on the lists of the 


Wards in which they som reside. ; 

Thowe citizens who have removed from one Congressional 
District to anoth r since May ist. 1865, must vote at the en- 
suing election in that Distnet where their pames were regis- 
tered in May last 

Ward« 1. 2. 3.4. 6 an19 are comprised in Distriet No. 
TV, Wards 5. 7. , 10, I, 12. 13. 14. Vs, are comprised in 
District No. LIL. s ¥. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 

Sept 6. ot 


N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE LNSUKANUE | 
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COMMONWEALTH.” 


An Independent and Progressiv 


RADICAL REPUBLICAN JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


ALL GOOD CAUSES, 


Especially Having a General Iuteres 


ALL MATTERS PERTAINING TO 


Politics, Literature, Art and News; 


CORRESPONDENCE 


From all Parts of the World 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED MATTER 


The Ifighest Interest. 


THE BOSTON 


‘WEEKLY) 


“COMMONWEALTH” 


Will be as outspoken and candid in its utterances as it can 
afford to be and live, and as wide-awake, sprightly and 
It 


does not expect to reform the world, but it will not go out 


good natured as the vitalicy of its editor will allow. 


of its way to avoid giving all shams, humbuggery and pre- 
tension a blow whenever possible. 


That it has succeeded in pleasing a portion of the commu- 
nity, at least, we subjoin the following from revent testimo- 
nials:— 

Seys an eminent Judge of our State,— 


“You make too good a paper. 
have to read the whole of it.” 


Says a prominent clergyman ,— 

“I enclose my subscription, for a vear, with unusual 
cheerfulness for such an occasion. It is not often that L 
think I get so surely my money's worth. The uncompro- 
mising radicalism of your paper is very refreshing. . . . I re- 
joice that Bost on has one paper that steers by principle and 
not by policy.” 


My only complaint is I 


Says one of the Executive Councillors of Massachusetts ,— 

“Tam very much pleased with the Conunonwealth, and 
read it with great interest. I hope you will centinue to 
wield the axe manfully.” 


Says a well known ex-Professor of Dartmouth College,— 


“It gives ne pleasure to ant:cipate auother year’s reading 
of your sparkling, independent and patriotic paper.” 


Says an eminent teacher of New Bedford,— 

“T canuot do without the Commonwealth’s sound, fresh, 
earnest werds in polities, its worthy notice and discussion 
of social and scientitic topics, and its discriminating litera- 
ry articles.” 


A lady writes,— 

“] think your paper comes nearer than any other to tell- 
ing the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Christianity and politics seem to be more sadly dissevered 
| than ever before, and it is hard to see anything very bright 

ahead. But 1 trust we shall not be wholly left to our own 
devices. You, at least, will have the satisfaction of think- 
| ing that you have done what you could.” 





| The Commonwealth is one of the most sterling, spirited 
| weeklies in Massachusetts.— New York Liberal Caristian. 


The Poston Comnontoealth is one of the beat of our ex 

; changes. Ltiaa paper of progress, a radical of the best 

kind, and we are glad to know that it is very successful.— 
Philadelphia Cuy Item. 


The Commonwealth is now an established “institution,” 
and one of the most readable papers, as well as one of the 
ablest exponents of radicalism, in the Union.—New York 
Evening Post. 

As a weekly ‘Journal of Politics, Literature Art and 
News,” the Boston Commonweaita fills a higher and better 
place in our journalisu; than many of our other exchanges. 
Whatever is most trenchant and significant in politieal say- 
ing or writing; whatever has an exsential bearing upon the 
state of opinion and the purposes of the great parties ; 
what is fresh, poquant and admirable in current literary 
work, especially trom the pens of the gifted authorhood 
which is one of the brightest belongings of Boston and the 
region round about, is sure to be presented in its hand- 
some columns, with a smiling countenance, in keepin g 
with the g: spel of goodwill aud hopeful human faith. which 
it proclaims, and glories in upholding. With so dauntiess 
a hand at the beim, and its choice contributors and corres- 

yndents, distributed from St. Louis to Paris, there is no 
j nana: extant which can give so large a th jollars? 
worth of live reading to its subscribers as The non 
wealth.— Taunton Gazette. 


These show the esteem in which the Common A ts 


held by its present readers. 


Terms of Subscription: 


One copy, One year, to city subscribers 
One copy, One year, to mail rubscribers 


CH Remit funds in Money Onpers o7 Keotstengp Lat 
TERS to ensure safety. Address 


CHARLES W. SLACK, 


(“THE COMMONWEALTH,”) 
8 Bremficld Street, nenr Washington Stre 
BOSTON, MASS. 


AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


iSuccessors to NOUURSE, MASON & CO., 


| AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
SEEDS, FERTILIZERS, Ero. 





Quincy Hall, Boston. 
563 Beckman Street, New York. 


| Factories at Worcester and Groton Junction. 
| 3m 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


W. FREELAND, BEARD & CU. 
e 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devenshire Street, Boston. 
C. W. FREELAND A. W. BEARD, 
J. H. PREELAND, L. L. HARDING, 


May 16. 6m 





WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC. 
| yp omeraee.  KINSLEY & FRENCH, 
| IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
123 and 14 Summer Street, Besten. 





HENRY W. FRENCH, 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
We. W. RHOADES. 


EDW.W. KINSLEY, 
July 4. 6m 


| 
| 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


} 
| 





C HARLES RICHARDSON & Cu., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 

| VARNISIIES, ,JAPANS, &c. 

| IMPORTERS OF 

GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 

Ne. 61 Bread, cer. ef Milk Street, Besten 

| Aug. lb. om 











